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PREFACE 

THE  first  four  chapters  of  this  book 
were  delivered  as  sermon-lectures  and 
were  published  in  a  small  volume 
some  twelve  years  ago,  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  They  were 
kindly  received  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  inquiries  have  since  been 
made  from  time  to  time  as  to  their 
reproduction. 

A  suitable  opportunity  having 
arisen,  they  have  been  reprinted 
with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  two  con- 
cluding chapters,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
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will    make   the   original    purpose   of 
the  book  less  incomplete. 

That  purpose  is  suggested  by  the 
title.  These  are  "  Sermons  " — and 
nothing  but  sermons — "  from  Brown- 
ing." That  is  to  say,  they  are 
frankly  didactic  in  aim.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  set  forth  in  a  hortatory 
manner  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  ethics  and  theology  of  the 
poet  as  they  appear  in  his  writings. 
Their  main  concern  is  with  Brown- 
ing the  Prophet,  rather  than  Brown- 
ing the  Poet. 

No  literary  criticism  has  been 
attempted.  That  has  been  done  by 
the  master-hand  of  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  by  the  sympathetic  insight 
of  Professor  Dowden,  and  in  the 
brilliant  epigrams  of  Mr.  Chesterton 
— to  mention  only  the  latest  out  of 
many  writers. 
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My  hope,  as  expressed  when  this 
book  was  first  issued,  is  that  in  a 
humble  way  it  may  serve  as  an 
"Invitation  to  Browning,"  and  that 
some  to  whom  the  poet  is  little  more 
than  a  name,  may  be  stimulated  to 
seek  for  more  of  the  many  of  his 
thoughts 

"  that  pierce  the  night  with  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's 

search 
To  vaster  issues." 

F.   E. 
October  y,  1904. 
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THE  LIFE    THAT   NOW  IS 


"  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto 
the  thing  that  is  "  right :  for  that  shall 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." — Hebrew 
Psalmist. 

"The  lesson  that  Browning  taught  was 
to  live  this  life  bravely  and  nobly  ;  to  live 
human,  and  not  supernatural  lives,  because 
we  were  born  men  and  not  angels  ;  to  live 
good  and  not  wicked  lives,  because  we  were 
men  and  not  demons  ;  not  sensual  lives, 
because  we  were  men  and  not  beasts  ;  to 
live  bravely  and  nobly  each  day  the  life  of 
to-day— to-day's  life  and  not  to-morrow's, 
lest  we  should  be  visionaries  ;  not  yester- 
day's, lest  we  should  be  murmurers  ;  to  live 
the  life  of  a  good  to-day,  unwounded  by  the 
Parthian  arrows  of  yesterday,  and  confident 
in  the  blessed  hopes  of  to-morrow." — 
Farrar. 

"  He  at  least  believed  in  Soul,  was  very 
sure  of  God." — La  Saisiaz. 
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"  Rabbi  ben  Ezra"— "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  "The  Pope." 

THE  most  marked  literary  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poetry  of 
Browning  is  its  intellectuality.  This 
gives  it  a  twofold  recommendation. 
It  invites  the  study  of  the  thoughtful. 
It  rewards  them  with  that  for  which 
they  seek,  their  object  being  not  to 
gain  the  passing  pleasure  of  a  pious 
sentiment  but  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  a  spiritual  conviction.  There 
are  other  religious  poets  who  have 
written  psalms  of  life,  songs  of  devo- 
tion, hymns  of  aspiration  which  men 
have  made  the  channels  of  their 
prayers  and  the  marching  music  of 
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their  lives.  There  are  none  who  can 
surpass  or  even  rival  Browning  in  the 
chastened  beauty,  the  restrained  but 
earnest  enthusiasm,  the  catholic  and 
genuine  sympathy  of  those  of  his 
poems  which  deal  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  religious  life.  By  virtue  of 
his  intellectuality  he  adds  to  emo- 
tional power,  which  is  the  secret  of 
activity,  those  mental  convictions 
which  are  the  secret  of  permanence 
and  perseverance. 

Both  the  poems  which  form  our 
present  subject  are  concerned  with 
old  age.  That,  however,  is  just  the 
one  phase  of  life  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat  adequately  without 
at  the  same  time  revealing  one's  whole 
philosophy  of  existence.  We  have 
therefore  in  these  poems  not  merely 
life's  finale,  but  its  complete  sym- 
phony, with  all  its  varied  tones  of 
hope  and  failure,  of  sadness  and 
success.  In  "Rabbi  ben  Ezra"  we 
have  what  ma)'  well  have  been  the 
meditations  of  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  commentator  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jewish 
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literati  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  "  The 
Pope  "  Browning  imagines  for  us  the 
questionings  and  parleyings  which 
Innocent  may  be  not  unnaturally  sup- 
posed to  have  held  with  himself,  when 
he  is  called  on  to  determine  decisively 
the  fate  of  the  wretched  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini,  the  villain  of  the  famous 
Roman  murder-case  which  Browning 
has  immortalised. 

The  former  poem  contains  the  more 
formal  profession  of  faith,  as  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Pope  are  really  incidental 
to  the  judicial  purpose  he  has  in  hand. 
The  essential  thoughts,  however,  of 
the  two  speakers  are  identical  :  God, 
as  the  power  of  providence  and  love ; 
Man,  His  creature  and  His  workman ; 
Life,  one  and  continuous  ;  that  which 
now  is  linked  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  thoughts  and  actions  to  that  which 
is  to  come  ;  Conduct  and  Character 
acting  and  reacting  the  one  on  the 
other. 

The  soul,  we  seem  to  learn,  is  no 
chance  product  of  the  moment.  It 
is  the  heir  of  all  the  past  and  the 
father  of  the  future. 
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"  Since  by  its  fruit  a  tree  is  judged, 
Show  me  thy  fruit,  the  latest  act  of  thine  ! 
For  in  the  last  is  summed  the  first  and 

all, — 
What  thy  life  last  put  heart  and  soul  into, 
There  shall  I  taste  thy  product." 

The  soul  persists  through  all  the 
manifold  changes  and  chances  of  an 
existence  which  is  mortal  only  as 
regards  its  present  form,  immortal 
in  essence  and  reality.  The  evidence 
and  the  result  of  the  soul's  vitality 
consists  in  growth :  growth  begun 
here,  continued  hereafter.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  command  of  God 
to  men,  TO  GROW.  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  reveals  to  us  the  secret  of 
the  soul's  development  when  He  bids 
us  love  God  with  all  our  powers  ;  He 
points  out  the  external  sign  of  this 
development  in  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourself.  From  this  elemental 
truth  of  the  continuity  within  our 
individual  being  of  that  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come,  the  poet  de- 
duces for  us  this  corollary  of  consola- 
tion. If  there  be  growth  within  us, 
we  may  look  forward  dauntlessly  to 
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a  future  which  despondency  would 
paint  for  us  as  dark  and  dreadful ; 
fearing  not  those  things  which  have 
power  over  the  body ;  with  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,  for  "the  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord, 
and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the 
Most  High." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  Rabbi's  soliloquy  by  analysis 
or  paraphrase ;  but  we  may  follow 
the  main  line  of  his  reflections  and 
then  notice  some  of  the  incidental 
details  of  thought  that  are  afforded 
us  in  the  two  poems.  He  begins  by 
bidding  us  "  Grow  old  along  with 
him."  We  who  still  are  young  know 
but  the  half  of  that  whole  which  God 
has  planned  :  "  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 
Youth  and  age  both  have  their  special 
characteristics,  and  both  are  needed 
to  make  up  the  full  sum  of  life.  It  is 
the  portion  and  the  privilege  of  youth 
to  struggle  and  aspire.  Dreamful 
ease  may  become  the  brute ;  but 
strenuous  endeavour  marks  the  man. 
What  though  we  seem  to  fail  in  our 
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high  enterprise  ?  Who  knows  whether 
it  really  be  failure?  The  "thing  sup- 
posed success"  is  not  always  so.  It 
is  better  to  only  partially  succeed  in 
reaching  the  goal  of  perfection  than 
to  actually  achieve  the  low  and  the 
mean.  Brutes  we  might  easily  be  if 
we  deigned  to  sink  in  the  scale. 

When  age  comes  we  shall  by  our 
toil  have  earned  the  right  to  rest. 
For  then  we  shall  at  least  have 
proved  our  manhood,  and  have 
plainly  marked  our  distance  from 
the  brute.  Thus  we  shall  have 
shown  promise  of  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  still  further  growth.  As  we 
approach  the  term  of  this  life's 
struggle,  some  measure  of  repose  we 
may  justly  allow  ourselves  ere  we  set 
out  on  fresh  fields  of  spiritual  contest. 
We  shall  have  gained  at  least  this 
fruit  from  our  experience,  a  know- 
ledge of  our  weapons.  It  is  useless 
to  ask  for  more  than  this : 

"  Here  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catcli 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's 
true  play." 
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Content  with  what  little  it  has  learnt, 
age  may  "  wait  death  nor  be  afraid." 
Enough  for  this  life  if  we  know  with 
that  unassailable  knowledge  which 
experience  grants  that  the  Infinite 
Good  and  Right  do  verily  exist. 

The  latter  years  of  life  shall  also 
be  the  time  for  adjusting  the  balance 
and  delivering  the  verdict.  Age  shall 
tell  us  which  was  right,  we  or  the 
world.  Many  in  every  way  equal  to 
ourselves  have  loved  what  we  hate, 
shunned  what  we  followed  ;  whom 
shall  our  soul  believe?  Who  shall 
arbitrate  for  us?  God,  and  He  alone. 
With  Him  alone  lies  that  knowledge 
by  which  excellence  can  be  truly 
tested.  This  same  appeal  from  man, 
and  even  from  self,  to  God  for  judg- 
ment is  found  in  our  other  poem  : 

"  The  inward  work  and  worth 
Of  any  mind,  what  other  mind  may  judge 
Save  God,  who  only  knows  the  thing  He 

made, 
The  veritable  service  He  exacts  ? 
It  is  the  outward  product  men  appraise." 

The  later  lines  of  the  Rabbi's  con- 
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fession  of  faith  contain  under  the 
metaphor  of  the  Potter  and  his 
Wheel,  the  pith  of  Browning's  reli- 
gious philosophy.  The  wheel  of  time 
spins  fast,  runs  back  or  stops  ;  life 
fleets,  all  seems  change.  But  Potter 
and  clay  endure  :  our  souls  the  clay, 
God  the  Workman  ;  these  stand  sure. 
As  a  potter  has  He  fixed  each  one  of 
us  amid  our  varying  circumstances, 
that  we  may  be  turned  out  as  goodly 
cups  fit  for  the  Master's  use.  Here, 
in  the  brief  days  of  earthly  life,  there 
is  but  opportunity — 

"To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth  sufficiently 
impressed." 

Beyond  is  the  place  of  perfection  ; 
here  is  the  place  of  growth.  Thus 
with  two  stanzas  of  mingled  prayer 
and  confession  still  couched  under 
the  metaphor  of  the  potter's  wheel, 
the  poem  concludes  : 

"  But  I  need,  now  as  then, 
Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ! 
And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was 
worst, 
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Did  I,  to  the  wheel  of  life, 
With  shapes  and  colours  rife, 
Bound   dizzily,  mistake   my  end,  to   slake 
Thy  thirst  : 

So  take  and  use  Thy  work, 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past 
the  aim, 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com- 
plete the  same  ! " 

As  we  turn  to  some  of  the  inci- 
dental details  of  teaching  which  the 
two  poems  contain  we  shall  find  their 
lines  of  thought  run  close  and  parallel. 
First,  our  birthright  is  assured  us,  and 
the  consequent  obligation  of  consis- 
tent character  is  suggested.  The 
Pope  believes  that  the  dread  ma- 
chinery of  sin  and  sorrow  is  intended 
with  other  forces  to  evolve  the  moral 
qualities  of  man  : 

"To  make  him  love  in  turn,  and  be  be- 
loved, 
Creating  and  self-sacrificing,  too, 
And  thus  eventually  God-like  say, 
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'  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods ' — shall  it  be 

said  for  nought  ? 
Enable  man  to  wring,  from  out  all  pain, 
All  pleasure  for  a  common  heritage 
To  all  eternity." 

In  the  same  tone  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Rabbi  : 

"  Rejoice  we  are  allied 
To  That  which  doth  provide, 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  ! 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ; 
Nearer  we  hold  of  God, 
Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I 
must  believe." 


"  Giving  "  is  then  the  characteristic 
of  God,  and  therefore  of  His  children. 
"  Getting  "  is  the  mark  not  of  a  man 
but  of  the  brute.  Religion,  therefore, 
which  seeks  to  bind  men  to  God  by 
ties  of  likeness  and  of  love,  is  the  art 
and  science  of  giving.  Irreligion, 
which  is  the  presence  and  the  ex- 
pression of  an  undue  self-love,  is  the 
desire  and  the  determination  to  get 
and  not  to  give.  Religions  then  have 
been  really  religious  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  set  their  seal  to  this 
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truth,  and  have  placed  it  persuasively 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  preferring 
it  to  all  other  seemingly  weighty 
matters  of  their  law : 

"  Man  is  born  nowise  to  content  himself, 
But  please  God." 

The  universal  religious  instinct  has 
asked  sometimes  with  the  gloomy 
despair  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Tyrant's 
cell,  sometimes  with  the  hopeful  trust 
of  the  child  as  he  looks  into  his 
Father's  face,  "  How  can  we  please 
Thee,  O  Eternal  One  ? "  The  answer 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  has  been 
to  all  men  one  and  the  same.  By 
sacrifice.  Wherever  man  has  fixed 
his  home  he  has  built  an  altar.  In 
every  sacrificial  system,  be  it  with 
horrid  Moloch-rite,  or  with  the  elabo- 
rate ceremonial  of  Judaism,  whether 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the 
car  of  Juggernaut,  God  has  been  both 
honoured  and  dishonoured.  Dis- 
honoured always  whenever  the 
worship  has  been  corrupt,  or  cruel 
or  merely  formal.  Honoured  always 
whenever  in  the  humblest  shrine,  in 
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hearts  wrapped  round  with  the  darkest 
ignorance  and  superstition,  one  dim 
guess  has  been  thrown  out  at  the 
true  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and  one 
gleam  of  the  true  light  has  broken 
through  the  cloud,  enabling  the 
worshipper  to  grasp  faintly,  and  per- 
haps but  for  a  moment,  the  eternal 
truth  that  the  altar  of  God  is  the 
heart  of  man,  and  His  dearest  sacrifice 
the  surrender  of  the  human  will  to 
the  demands  of  goodness  and  truth. 
Thus,  religion  supplements  and 
corrects,  where  needful,  the  teachings 
of  the  natural  world.  Nature,  with 
its  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
emphasises  the  need  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  necessity  of  self-regard. 
Religion,  with  its  law  of  sympathy 
and  mercy,  proclaims  the  beauty  and 
the  use  of  self-sacrifice.  The  ideal 
life,  whether  social  or  individual,  is 
that  wherein  the  two  principles  dwell 
together  in  unity  of  purpose  and  with 
mutual  co-operation  of  powers.  It  is 
the  object,  therefore,  of  religious 
ethics  to  teach  men  how  and  when  to 
give,  how  and  when  to  take :   when 
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the  claims  of  the  physical  nature  may 
be  safely  granted,  and  when  wisely 
refused  :  when  the  claims  of  self  are 
legitimate,  and  when  they  must  be 
disallowed  or  ignored  :  what  forms 
our  self-sacrifice  shall  take,  and  how 
far  self-regard  may  be  sanctioned  and 
encouraged.  For  it  needs  no  other 
teacher  than  experience  to  convince 
us  that  an  absolute  disregard  of  self 
is  as  undesirable  and  as  impossible 
as  an  absolute  selfishness.  To  have 
learnt  to  recognise  and  to  obey  the 
right  law  of  proportion  between  the 
two  opposite  principles  of  egotism 
and  altruism,  to  have  resolved  their 
seeming  discord  into  beneficent  har- 
mony, is  to  have  learnt  how  to  live 
as  a  man  who  claims  the  heritage  of 
the  sons  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  pair  of  those 
polarities,  which  are  ever  present  in 
life  and  nature,  which  thrust  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  every 
would-be  son  of  God.  The  claims 
of  Self  and  Society  are  not  more 
difficult  to  regulate  and  harmonise 
than  those  of  Body  and  Soul.     The 
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Rabbi  meets  the  difficulty  and  offers 
us  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  "  whose  flesh  hath  soul  to  suit " 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
Our  conscience  readily  assents  to  the 
proposition.  We  are  bound  to  confess 
that  at  any  rate  the  young  amongst 
us  are  perilously  near  to  forfeiting 
their  manhood  when  all  is  peace 
within,  and  we  are  conscious  of  no 
"  law  of  the  spirit "  striving  against 
the  "  law  in  the  members."  When 
nature  and  habit  are  one  in  a  man, 
when  the  blatant  voice  of  the  lower 
self  with  its  baser  desires  in  undimin- 
ished crescendo  gains  and  holds  the 
ear  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whispered 
counsels  of  conscience,  then  danger 
and  degradation,  if  not  destruction, 
are  close  at  hand.  The  life  in  which 
mere  physical  impulse  holds  a  sway, 
which  is  scarcely  if  at  all  disputed, 
and  that  only  from  motives  of  material 
prudence,  is  not  seldom  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  a  decent  and  reputable 
life,  but  it  is  never,  even  in  man's 
judgment,  a  noble  life.  Yet  this  body 
of  ours,   the    Rabbi    reminds    us,    is 
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God-given,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
altogether  unblest,  cannot  of  necessity 
be  the  soul's  implacable  foe.  Through 
its  senses  the  soul  is  nourished  and 
enlightened  ;  therefore,  though  now 
our  soul  in  "  its  rose-mesh  is  pulled 
ever  to  earth,"  hereafter,  when  we 
have  learnt  that  the  body  is  meant 
not  to  subvert  but  to  assist  the 
highest  aims  of  the  soul, 

"  Let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 
than  flesh  helps  soul  !  " 

The  secret  of  spiritual  success, 
then,  does  not  consist  in  the  un- 
flinching and  intolerant  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  but  in  its 
firm  but  kindly  discipline  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.  At  first  grudgingly  and 
of  necessity,  but  afterwards  willingly 
and  loyally  the  flesh  learns  to  render 
its  true  service  to  the  soul. 

The  practical  solution  of  these  twin 

problems  of  our  relation  to  Self  and 

to  Society  does  not  result  either  from 

obedience  to  a  lengthy  code  of  morals, 

3 
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or  from  initiation  into  some  mystical 
system  of  philosophy.  None  of  those 
isolations  or  mutilations  of  life,  which 
make  a  desert  of  the  desires  and 
then  falsely  name  it  peace,  are  able 
to  achieve  it.  The  solution  is  offen- 
sive to  some  minds  from  its  very  sim- 
plicity, to  others  from  the  apparent 
extravagance  of  the  demands  it 
makes  on  them.  It  consists  in  a 
loyal  and  loving  devotion  to  a  Person 
— the  one  Person  whose  absolute 
purity  of  soul,  and  infinite  width  of 
sympathy,  resulted  in  a  sweet  reason- 
ableness of  life  and  character,  which 
commends  His  example  even  to 
those  who  cannot  recognise  His 
authority.  He  who  has  learnt  the 
secret  of  Jesus  has  learnt  the  secret 
of  living.  Neither  by  selfishness  nor 
by  asceticism  comes  our  salvation. 
Love,  and  love  alone,  which  adjusts 
the  contending  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  of  the  higher  and 
the  lower  nature,  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  of  our  being.  It  is  from  Christ, 
and  from  those  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  whose  lives  testify  to  us 
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plainer  and  weaker  men  and  women 
that  they  have  "  been  with  Jesus," 
that  we  shall  learn  this  royal  lesson 
of  love,  which  is  the  indispensable 
lesson  of  life  : 

"  Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by  :  And  I  rise." 

The  duty  which  is  entailed  on  us 
as  sons  of  God  is  no  sooner  learnt 
than  it  daunts  us  with  its  difficulty. 
Yet,  as  both  Pope  and  Rabbi  teach 
us,  this  ought  not,  and  need  not  be. 
Man  was  not  formed  like  birds  and 
beasts  to  live  the  careless  life  which 
seeks  only  to  find  and  feast  on  joy. 
The  doubt  which  "  low  kinds  exist 
without  "  is  to  be  prized.  Only 
"  finished  and  finite  clods "  are  un- 
troubled by  the  spark  of  heavenly 
fire  which  God  Himself  has  lighted 
within  us.  Therefore,  you  who  would 
show  yourselves  men  do  not  repine  ; 
but 

"  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go  ! 
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Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain, 
Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never 
grudge  the  throe  !  " 

Pain,  difficulty,  struggle,  the  poet 
seems  to  say,  are  the  price  we  pay 
for  our  divinity  :  they  are  the  baptism 
of  fire  which  names  us  sons  of 
God.  Doubt  too,  as  even  the  Pope 
confesses,  may  be  desirable.  He  was 
conscious  during  his  own  times  (the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
of  an 

"  ignoble  confidence, 
Cowardly  hardihood,  that  dulls  and  damps, 
Makes  the  old  heroisms  impossible." 

He  wonders  whether  it  will  be  the 
mission  of  the  age  which  is  to  succeed 
his  to  shake  the  torpor  of  assurance 
from  his  creed,  and  rouse  men  to 
dare,  and  do,  and  die,  as  in  the  early 
days. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  of  difficulty 
and  doubt  inevitably  suggest  as  their 
sequence  the  fear  and  the  fact  of 
failure.  Can,  we  ask,  a  constant 
striving    after   an    unattainable   per- 
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fection,   a   continual    search    for   the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  knowledge, 
be  the  notes  of  a  true  life  ? 
Yes,  answers  the  Pope  : 

"  Life  is  probation,  and  the  earth  no  goal, 
But   starting  point  of   man  :    compel  him 

strive, 
Which  means  in  man  as  good  as  reach  the 

goal." 

Yes,  too,  answers  the  Rabbi  : 

"  it  was  better  youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward    making,   than    repose    on    aught 
found  made." 

And  yes,  again,  comes  the  answer 
from  the  wise  old  prelate.  He  can 
thank  God  that  his  young  hero, 
Caponsacchi,  Pompilia's  soldier-saint, 
has  met  and  faced  temptation 
although  his  victory  had  been  but  a 
partial  one  : 

"  Was  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?     Thank  God  a  second 

time  ! 
Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
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And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his 

foot, 
And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph  ?" 

Once  again  comes  the  answer  of 
encouragement  to  despondent  ques- 
tionings. You  have  failed,  you  say, 
you  have  achieved  nothing  ?  You 
will  struggle  no  more  ?  But  what  is 
failure  and  what  success  ? 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Rabbi ;  it  is 
merely  things  done  visibly  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  which  can  at  once  be 
valued  definitely  and  exactly  : 

"  But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account  : 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled 
the  man's  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and 
escaped  ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the 
pitcher  shaped.'' 
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No  man,  then,  but  God  alone  can 
decide  to  what  extent  our  lives  can 
be  said  to  be  successful  or  the  reverse. 
Life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  a  man  possesseth, 
whether  of  physical  and  material 
wealth,  or  of  moral  and  mental  attain- 
ments, or  even  of  spiritual  graces  and 
ornaments  of  character.  Over  against 
the  Actual  in  the  personality  of  each 
one  of  us  stands  the  Ideal  ;  by  the 
side  of  the  Facts  of  each  man's  life 
the  Faiths.  Both  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Facts  are  a  partial  proof  of 
character  ;  they  are  among  the  essen- 
tials of  salvation.  Faith  in  its  widest 
sense  is  belief  in  an  Ideal,  and  "  a 
confidence  that  life  is  not  irreconcil- 
ably opposed  to  that  Ideal."  Such 
confidence  by  becoming  the  ground 
of  our  actions  must  always  be  a  main 
factor  in  the  valuation  of  character,  as 
well  as  the  chief  motive  power  in  its 
formation.  We  are  saved — or  lost — 
by  faith.  Therefore,  when  Rabbi  ben 
Ezra  confesses  that  what  he  aspired 
to  be,  but  was  not,  comforts  him,  he 
is  neither  doing  violence  to  common 
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sense,  nor  transgressing  any  meta- 
physical law,  but  taking  to  himself  a 
legitimate  consolation  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  disappointments  of  the 
life  of  earnest  endeavour. 

The  verdict  on  life,  then,  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  the  All-Wise  and  All- 
Loving.  There  are  within  each 
individual  not  a  few  capacities  for 
goodness,  not  a  few  inclinations  to 
evil,  which  for  one  reason  or  another, 
for  lack  of  opportunity  or  by  pressure 
of  circumstances,  are  and  perhaps 
must  be,  so  far  as  this  present  life  is 
concerned,  ineffective.  To  take 
account  of  these  uncalled-for  capaci- 
ties and  dormant  inclinations  is  within 
the  power  of  no  mind  save  that  of 
Omniscience  itself.  Even  if  such  an 
account  were  possible,  there  would 
still  remain  an  unexplained  and  un- 
suspected residuum  known  to  no 
fellowman,  however  dear  and  near 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  us, 
known  hardly  to  ourselves,  but  yet 
not  escaping  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God.  We  may  then  take  to  our- 
selves  this  consolation,  and  with  it 
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the  corresponding  warning,  that  our 
benediction  —  or  condemnation — at 
the  hands  of  God  will  be  absolutely 
just  because  scientifically  accurate. 

But  this  comforting  paradox,  that 
life  may  succeed  though  it  seems  to 
fail,  is  not  intended  to  set  a  premium 
on  idle  dreaming,  or  to  assure  salva- 
tion to  those  who  imagine  that 
correctness  of  creed  is  a  legitimate 
substitute  for  correctness  of  character. 
Their  damnation  is  deep  and  just. 
Mankind  is  ignorant,  and  often  his 
ignorance  is  more  his  sorrow  than  his 
sin.  But  he  who  does  know,  and 
especially  he  who  proclaims  aloud  his 
knowledge,  yet  fails  to  use  it,  laying 
it  aside  as  the  single  talent  in  the 
napkin  of  self-content,  shall  lose  his 
reward,  and  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes.  He  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Pope,  the  man  who 

"  proves  irreligiousest 
Of  all  mankind,  religion's  parasite." 

Browning's  great  demand  from  his 
fellowmen  is  for  a  consistent  earnest- 
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ness — earnestness  for  good,  if  possible, 
but  earnestness  at  any  price.  In  his 
poem  of  the  "  Statue  and  the  Bust " 
(in  which  he  tells  the  tale  of  the  two 
lovers'  guilty  purposes  baulked  by 
the  vacillation  of  their  own  unstable 
wills),  he  points  the  moral  with 
unmistakable  clearness  : 

"  Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will. 
The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin  : 
And  the  sin  I    impute  to  each  frustrate 

ghost 
Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  vice,  I  say." 

Thus  Browning's  idea  of  aspiration 
includes  and  implies  earnestness. 
His  picture  of  failure  is  that  of  a 
man  so  preoccupied  with  vast  and 
magnificent  plans  that  he  stands 
gazing  at  the  distant  goal,  despising 
the  toilsome  steps  which  alone  will 
lead  him  thither,  disdainful  of  the 
daily  duties  which  cluster  round  his 
feet ;  in  his  airy  ambition  to  achieve 
everything,  actually  effecting  nothing. 
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"  Hell "  says  the  half-true,  half-lying 
proverb,  "  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." With  such  "  good  intentions  " 
as  dilettante  professions  of  virtue, 
insincere  pretensions  of  repentance, 
hypocritical  assumptions  of  righteous- 
ness, Browning  would  assuredly  pave 
the  dark  place  of  failure  and  degra- 
dation ;  but  not  with  prayerful  hopes, 
genuine  desires,  earnest  resolves. 
These  latter  are  the  foundation  of 
the  road  to  heaven.  He  who  aspires 
with  the  earnestness  which  implies 
denial,  struggle,  toil,  "  who  means 
intensely  and  means  good,"  even  if 
in  this  life  he  does  not  reach  the 
heaven  of  full  fruition  and  complete 
realisation,  is  yet  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Let  the  day  of 
the  Lord  but  find  him  with  his  face 
set  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, though  far  off  "  in  God's  own 
time  he  shall  arrive,"  and  the  gate 
shall  not  be  found  shut  against  him. 
Better  in  the  sight  of  the  All- Holy 
strugglingly  to  fail  in  a  high  endea- 
vour than  easily  to  succeed  in  a  low 
one. 
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For  those  who  offer  every  prayer 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  it  is  but  a  short 
step  from  these  thoughts  of  the 
divineness  of  our  birthright,  the  in- 
evitable necessity  of  sacrifice,  the 
divine  acceptance  of  faithful  effort,  to 
two  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  For  all  those  to  whom  Christ 
is  the  One  Ideal  of  life  it  comes  very 
easily  and  naturally  to  plead  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  the  very  spirit 
of  this  poem  of  the  old  philosopher, 
"  This  I  could  never  be  ;  but  this,  the 
perfect  manhood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
was  the  goal  of  my  aspirations,  the 
ground  of  my  audacity  in  appro- 
priating so  transcendent  an  ideal,  the 
guarantee  for  some  measure  of  its 
realisation."     Therefore  since 

"  Tis  not  what  man  Docs,  but  what  man 
Would  do,  which  exalts  him," 

since  "  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous," 
we  may  battle  on  undaunted,  com- 
forted by  our  aspirations  if  disappoin- 
ted with  our   achievements,  gaining 
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salvation  by  our  struggles,  strength 
from  our  difficulties,  endurance  from 
our  sufferings,  patience  from  adver- 
sities ;  from  the  many  failures  of  earth 
a  harvest  of  success  for  the  eternity 
of  heaven. 


II 

THE  LIFE    WHICH  IS   TO  COME 


"We  arc  saved  by  hope."— St.  Paul. 

"  We  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new- 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." — 
St.  Peter. 

"A  world  of  solved  problems  and  of 
realised  ideals." — W.  R.  Greg. 

"  And  with  the   morn  those   angel   faces 
smile 
Which  we   have   loved   long   since,   and 
lost  awhile." 

J.  H.  Newman. 

"  The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of 
Life." — Texxysox. 


II 

THE  LIFE  WHICH  IS  TO  COME 

"La  Saisiaz" — "Cleon" — "Abt  Vogler  " — 
"  Pi-ospice  " 

THE  most  marked  characteristic 
of  Browning  as  a  man  and  as 
a  philosopher  is  his  optimism.  The 
whole  tone  of  his  emotions  is  so 
robust  and  manly  as  to  be  in  this 
querulous  and  pessimistic  age  a  cause 
for  much  gratitude.  He  is  an  opti- 
mist and  a  theist — a  Christian  theist. 
But  he  is  an  optimist  because  he  is  a 
theist ;  not  a  theist  because  he  is  an 
optimist.  His  philosophy  is  based 
on  the  facts  of  human  life  and  cha- 
racter, not  on  the  fancies  of  the 
dreamer  which  the  first  chill  breeze 
of  reality  ruins  and  destroys. 

It  is  of  no  small  significance  that 
the    most    religious    and    the    most 
4  M 
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hopeful  of  our  poets  is  at  the  same 
time  one  who  shows  a  minute  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  most 
recent  conclusions  and  the  last  dis- 
covered facts  of  science ;  while  in 
his  power  of  analysing  character 
and  portraying  the  inner  life  of 
motive  and  passion  he  stands  un- 
rivalled. His  optimism,  then,  is  not 
the  result  of  ignorance  but  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  that  one  foundation 
for  it  was  subjective  ;  but  his  hope- 
fulness was  too  permanent  and  too 
invincible  to  stand  on  any  but  an 
objective  basis.  His  temperament 
was  sunny  and  courageous ;  his 
strength  so  genial  that  it  forbad 
him  and  others  also  in  his  presence 
to  despond  or  repine.  In  his  own 
last  words  he  was : 


"  One   who    never    turned    his    back,   but 
marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ; 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph  ; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 

better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 
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But  a  merely  subjective  optimism 
founded  on  certain  advantages  of 
physical  and  mental  temperament 
cannot  face  life  unwaveringly,  except 
in  life's  sunniest  hours,  without  the 
reinforcement  of  objective  facts.  If 
our  hopefulness  is  to  be  universally 
possible  and  universally  persuasive 
it  must  be  adequately  armed  against 
both  the  greater  and  smaller  ills  of 
life.  It  must  be  so  independent  of 
circumstances  that  it  is  able  to  regard 
life's  great  catastrophe  of  death  as 
but  the  prelude  to  a  final  act,  wherein 
a  climax  of  justice  and  retribution 
shall  be  reached.  As  we  abandon 
the  limited  sphere  of  our  own  im- 
pressions and  inclinations  we  are  at 
once  confronted  by  the  facts  of 
Nature  and  of  history.  Here  our 
optimism  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
assured and  undermined.  Our  hopes 
for  the  race  are  strengthened  and 
confirmed  :  our  hopes  for  ourselves 
too  often  are  irretrievably  shattered. 
The  latest  gift  of  science  to  mankind 
is  the  gospel  of  hope  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
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And  so  Paracelsus  sings  with  scientific 
accuracy  as  well  as  poetic  aspiration  : 

"  Things  tend  still  upward,  progress  is 
The  law  of  life,  man  is  not  Man  as  yet. 
But  in  completed  man  begins  anew 
A  tendency  to  God." 

Or,  as  the  voice  of  Reason  declares 
in  "  La  Saisiaz  "  : 

"  Time  means  amelioration,  tardily  enough 
displayed, 
Yet  a  mainly  onward  moving,  never  wholly 
retrograde." 

Yes,  "  time  means  amelioration  "  ; 
we  are  in  the  making :  evil  must 
decrease,  good  shall  increase :  evil 
is  transient  and  shall  pass,  good  is 
permanent  and  shall  abide.  Thus 
science  offers  us  a  sure  hope  for 
the  race  in  the  future  ;  it  explains 
to  us  the  struggles  of  the  past,  but 
it  affords  only  a  poor  encouragement 
to  individuals  in  the  present.  The 
assurance  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  no  gospel  to  the  unfit.  True  it  is 
that  science  in  its  nobler  forms  when 
stimulated  by  philanthropy  pities  and 
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relieves  them ;  but  true  also  that 
science  untouched  by  love,  science 
degenerating  into  mere  materialism 
would  leave  them  mercilessly  alone 
and  suffer  them  to  perish  miserably. 
To  the  ordinary  "  man  in  the  street " 
upon  whom  in  instinctive  self-know- 
ledge or  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts 
has  thrust  a  depressing  consciousness 
of  physical  and  mental  incapacity,  or 
moral  delinquencies,  it  is  a  poor  con- 
solation to  be  told  that  the  greatest 
benefit  he  can  confer  on  the  world  is 
his  own  extinction  ;  or  to  feel  that 
nothing  in  his  life  can  become  him 
like  the  speedy  leaving  of  it.  No, 
the  materialistic  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  no  gospel. 

On  "  the  head "  of  Science  are 
"  many  crowns,"  but  not  that  divinest 
one  of  Consolation.  She  stands 
before  the  common  multitude  of 
men  as  the  prophetess  of  fact,  a 
harbinger  of  progress,  a  herald  of 
hope  for  the  race,  but  she  has  no 
comfort  to  whisper  into  the  solitary 
ear  of  the  broken-hearted  and  the 
unsuccessful.      It    is    another    voice, 
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the  voice  of  Religion,  which  must 
speak  to  these,  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  And  even  Religion  will  fail 
in  her  errand  of  pity  unless  she  can 
point  to  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 
wherein  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away. 
There  is  but  one  anchor  for  the  sor- 
rowing soul :  the  belief  that  the  great 
Heart  of  the  universe  beats  strong 
and  true,  quickened  not  merely  by 
cosmic  force,  but  inspired  by  bene- 
volent purpose.  But  to  those  even 
who  are  exceptionally  prosperous  and 
fortunate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
middle  class  of  chequered  careers,  it 
is  impossible  in  view  of  the  undeniable 
sufferings  and  sadnesses  of  life,  to 
maintain,  save  in  a  heart  of  inhuman 
selfishness,  any  real  belief  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  all-loving  God,  if  the 
outlook  is  bounded  by  the  horizon  of 
this  life. 

To  be  rationally  optimistic  we 
must  accept  the  truth  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  look  for  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come  as  the  time 
of  explanation,  of  recompense  and  of 
perfection. 
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The  old  Hebrews  with  their  limita- 
tion of  the  sphere  of  prosperity  to  the 
present  life  were  again  and  again 
appalled  and  puzzled  by  the  problem 
of  suffering.  "  Koheleth,"  with  a  life 
rich  above  the  average  with  the  things 
that  make  for  happiness,  can  write 
nothing  but  a  verdict  of  vanity  across 
its  restless,  weary,  questioning  pages. 
Paul,  regarding  the  subject  rather  on 
its  spiritual  than  its  material  side, 
declares  that  if  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable.  And  in  the 
same  strain  as  these  witnesses  of 
antiquity  writes  our  most  modern 
poet,  Browning,  the  scientific  opti- 
mist. He  believes  that  it  is  pos- 
sible 

"  to  wring  from  out  all  pain, 
All  pleasure  for  a  common  heritage 
To  all  eternity." 

But  his  concern  and  ours  is  not  so 
much  with  humanity  as  a  whole  as 
with  individual  men  and  women, 
whose  lives  are  lives  of  "  pain,"  and 
who  pass  away  without  any  sight  of 
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or  any  share  in,  the  "pleasure"  which 
the  future  has  for  others.  He  does 
not  ask  that  all  the  ways  of  life 
should  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  or 
all  her  paths  be  peace.  Man  must 
not  refuse  to  grapple  the  "  dangers 
whereby  souls  grow  strong,"  must 
not  shirk  the  difficulties  by  which 
alone  we  can  learn 

"the  use-  of  soldiership, 
Self-abnegation,  freedom  from  all  fear, 
Loyalty  to  the  life's  end." 

But  let  us  see  of  the  travail  of  our 
souls  and  be  satisfied  !  Let  all  who 
now  go  on  their  way  weeping,  bearing 
forth  good  seed,  come  again  with  joy 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them ! 
The  wish  and  the  prayer  are  not 
answered  within  the  limits  of  this 
life. 

Speaking  for  himself,  he  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  when  life  is  well 
weighed  sorrow  and  not  joy  pre- 
ponderates. Speaking  for  others, 
the  story  he  has  to  tell  of  life  is  still 
less  bright.  "  The  strong  body,"  to 
quote   Mrs.   Orr's    paraphrase  of  his 
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judgment,  "  is  found  allied  to  the 
stunted  soul.  The  soaring  soul  is 
chained  by  bodily  weakness  to  the 
ground.  Help  turns  to  hindrance, 
or  discloses  itself  too  late  in  what 
we  have  taken  for  such.  Every 
sweet  brings  its  bitter,  every  light 
its  shade  ;  love  is  cut  short  by  death. 
If  we  regard  this  life  as  final  we  must 
relinquish  our  conception  of  the  power 
of  God  :  for  His  work  is  then  open  to 
human  judgment,  in  the  light  of 
which  it  yields  only  imperfect 
results." 

He  confesses 

"  There  is  no  reconciling  wisdom  with  a 

world  distraught, 
Goodness   with    triumphant    evil,   power 

with  failure  in  the  aim, 
If  you  bar  me  from  assuming  earth  to  be 

a  pupil's  place, 
And  life,  time — with  all  their  chances, 

changes — just  probation-space." 

But 

"  Only  grant  a  second  life,  I  acquiesce 
In  this  present  life  as  failure,  count  mis- 
fortune's worst  assaults 
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Triumph,  not  defeat,  assured  that  loss  so 

much  the  more  exalts 
Gain  about  to  be." 


Thus  Browning  postulates  Eternal 
Life  as  the  corollary  to  Eternal  Justice. 
He  completes  his  philosophy  of  life 
with  the  hope  of  immortality.  He 
does  not  demand  a  scientific  certainty. 
A  reasonable  hope  amounting  to  a 
practical  faith  is  the  more  desirable. 
Uncertainty  is  the  very  salt  of  life. 
Without  faith  no  man  can  please 
God.  Virtue  is  only  virtuous  as 
the  result  of  the  deliberate  choice 
of  a  free  judgment,  acting  not  under 
the  compulsion  of  an  irresistible 
certainty,  but  upon  convictions — 
reasonable,  probable,  logical  convic- 
tions, but  not  demonstrated  with 
such  mathematical  certainty  as  to 
exclude  any  alternative  conclusion. 


"  Liberty  of  doing  evil  gives  our  doing  good 

a  grace ; 
Once  lay  down  the  law,  with   Nature's 

simple  '  such  effects  succeed 
Causes  such,  and  heaven  or  hell  depends 

upon  man's  earthly  deed, 
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Just  as  surely  as  depends  the  straight  or 

else  the  crooked  line 
On  his  making  point  meet  point,  or  with, 

or  else  without,  incline  ' — 
Thenceforth  neither  good  nor  evil  does 

man,  doing  what  he  must." 

Armed  with  his  faith  in  the  gospel 
of  the  resurrection  Browning  can 
stand  in  "  the  Doric  little  Morgue " 
of  Paris  and  resist,  where  without 
this  faith  they  would  be  irresistible, 
all  its  appearances  of  failure.  "  My 
own  hope  is,"  he  says, 

"  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched  ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst ; 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 

If  the  hope  of  immortality  is  thus 
needed  to  console  life  at  its  worst,  it 
is  also  needed  to  complete  it  at  its 
best.  In  a  poem  which  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  book  of  "  Ecclesiastes," 
Browning  has  depicted  a  life  full  to 
the  brim  of  those  higher  and  better 
things,   the   achievements   and    plea- 
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sures  of  the  mind,  which  far  more  than 
the  lower  delights  of  luxury  and  ease 
are  able  to  give  it  value  and  reality. 
Cleon,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
those  poets  to  whom  St.  Paul  alludes 
in  his  speech  at  Athens,  is  writing  to 
Protus,  his  royal  friend  and  patron. 
He  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the 
criticism  which  Protus  has  passed  on 
him.  It  is  true  that  in  one  short  life 
he  has  effected  all  those  things  which 
his  patron  enumerates : 

"  I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer,  no  ; 
Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no  ;  nor 

carved 
And  painted   men   like   Phidias  and   his 

friend  ; 
I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point. 
But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 
With  these  four,  running  these  into  one 

soul, 
Who,  separate,  ignored  each  other's  arts." 

Protus  has  asked  him  whether  he 
does  not  account  himself  thus  to  have 
attained  the  very  crown  and  proper 
end  of  life  ?  Whether  he  does  not 
therefore  fear  death  the  less,  since  his 
"  life  stays  in  the  poems  men  shall 
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sing,  and  the  pictures  men  shall 
study "  ?  No,  he  says,  he  cannot 
count  such  indirect  and  impersonal 
immortality  as  that  anything  but  a 
mockery.  As  for  the  life  that  now  is, 
to  him  it  has  been  but  the  story  of 
ever-growing  desires  with  constantly 
decreasing  capacities  of  enjoyment. 
"  It  is  all  so  horrible,"  he  says  : 

"  It  is  so  horrible, 
I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 

But  no ! 
Zeus  has  not  revealed  it ;  and,  alas, 
He  must  have  done  so  were  it  possible  I" 

The  dramatic  climax  of  the  poem 
is  reached  in  the  postscript.  While 
Protus  and  Cleon  are  thus  exchanging 
counsels  of  despair,  Paul  is  busy 
preaching  the  Christian  gospel  of 
hope,  and  proclaiming  as  the  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  and  imperfections  of 
bodily  existence,  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 
Protus  has  heard  of  him,  and  would 
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gladly  know  more  of  this  new  doctrine. 
But  his  philosopher -friend  rebukes 
him  : 

"  Thou  can'st  not  think  a  mere  barbarian 

Jew, 
As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 
Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 
Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king, 
In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 
As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all  ! 
He  writeth,  doth  he  ?  well,  and  he  may 

write. 
Oh,   the   Jew   findeth   scholars  !    certain 

slaves, 
Who  touched  on  this  same  isle,  preached 

him  and  Christ  ; 
And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 
Their  doctrine  could  be  held  by  no  sane 

man." 

Thus  Browning,  the  healthy-minded 
optimist,  realistically  depicts  in  these 
sombre  hues  the  life  of  cultured,  high- 
minded  Paganism  as  it  appears  with- 
out the  Christian  background  of 
immortality. 

But  with  the  expectation  of  an 
eternal  To-morrow,  what  does  he  say 
of  To-day?  What  of  the  twilight 
when  there  is  promise  of  a  brightening 
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Dawn  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  Perfect  Day? 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  musical, 
either  in  tastes  or  accomplishments, 
can  appreciate  the  poem  called  "  Abt 
Vogler."  The  Abbe  Vogler,  a  German 
organist  and  composer  of  some  note 
during  the  last  century,  who  had 
amongst  his  pupils  Weber  and  Meyer- 
beer, is  represented  as  extemporising 
on  an  "  Orchestrion  "  which  he  had 
contrived.  His  playing,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  so  unique  and  wonderful 
a  manner  that  one  seems  to  catch 
something  at  least  of  its  melody,  has 
called  forth  for  the  musician  a  vision 
of  marvellous  beauty : 

"  The   wonderful   Dead  who   have  passed 
through  the  body  and  gone, 
But  were  back  once  more  to  breathe  in 
an  old  world  worth  their  new," 

and  lives  as  yet  unborn  : 

"  Furnished    for    ages    to    come,   when   a 
kindlier  wind  should  blow, 
Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a  house 
to  their  liking  at  last ; " 
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these  all  drawn  by  the  spell  of  the 
music  crowd  in  to  inhabit  the  beau- 
tiful building  his  keys  had  conjured 
up.  But  as  the  music  sinks  down 
again  into  silence,  the  vision,  too, 
vanishes  from  sight.  "  Have  they 
both  gone  for  ever  ?  Can  they  never 
be  recalled  ?  "  the  musician  asks  re- 
gretfully. No,  they  have  not  passed 
never  to  be  seen  or  heard  again,  for 
they  are  the  symbols  and  echoes  of 
heaven. 


There    shall    never    be    one   lost   good  ! 

What  was  shall  live  as  before  ; 
The   evil    is    null,   is   nought,   is   silence 

implying  sound  ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with  for 

evil  so  much  good  more ; 
On  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven, 

a  perfect  round. 

All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed 

of  good  shall  exi>t  ; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty, 

nor  good,  nor  power, 
Whose  voice   has   gone   forth,  but   each 

survives  for  the  melodist, 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of 

an  hour. 
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The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic 

for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose 

itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover 

and  the  bard  ; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once  ;  we  shall 

hear  it  by-and-by." 


With  such  thoughts  as  these  Abt 
Vogler  is  content  to  allow  silence  to 
resume  her  reign,  and  from  the  height 
to  slide  back  to  "  the  C  Major  of  this 
life,"  the  trivial,  commonplace  reali- 
ties of  everyday  existence.  We  may 
wisely  follow  his  example.  Beyond, 
if  not  here ;  hereafter,  if  not  now, 
there  shall  be  success  :  failure  here  is 
but  evidence  of  the  triumph  that  the 
fulness  of  days  shall  bring.  "  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us."  Here,  broken,  frag- 
mentary lives ;  characters  partial  only 
in  their  conquest  of  evil,  conduct 
marked  with  the  scars  of  battle  and 
defeat,  hopes  unrealised,  ambitions 
forsaken    for    want    of    faith,    work 
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unfulfilled  for  lack  of  time  and 
opportunity.  There,  achievement  and 
victory  : 

"  Xo    work    begun    shall    ever   pause    for 
death ; 
So  let  us  wait  God's  instant  men    call 
years." 

Heaven  means  permanence  and  com- 
pletion. It  also  means  union  and 
sympathy.  Death  exercises  an  ideal- 
ising and  spiritualising  influence  over 
our  affections  and  relationships. 
There  is  a  truth  in  the  grim  irony 
of  Caponsacchi  which  is  often  justified 
by  facts  : 

"  Saints  to  do  us  good 
Must   be   in   heaven,   I    seem   to  under- 
stand : 
We    never    find   them   saints   before  at 
least." 

But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  kindly  law, 
affecting  not  only  the  remorseful  and 
the  insincere,  which  rules  our  me- 
mories of  the  dead.  It  is  often  not 
till  our  friends  are  separated  from  us 
that   we    really   know   them.     Then 
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their  completed  lives  may  be  viewed 
in  a  truer  perspective ;  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  which  is  unbiassed  by 
the  various  trivialities  of  manner  or 
expression,  once  so  engrossing,  but 
now  seen  to  be  mere  accidents  of 
circumstance  or  temperament,  and  in 
no  way  inherent  in  the  man's  essential 
self;  character,  or  soul,  stripped  of 
the  obscuring  or  distracting  influences 
of  the  flesh  stands  out  in  its  actual 
excellence.  Thus  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  Death,  the  lost  are 
better  loved  than  when  they  lived 
amongst  us.  It  is  a  true,  if  an 
imperfect  consolation,  which  the  Friar 
gives  us  in  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
effect  which  the  news  of  Hero's  death 
would  have  on  Claudio  : 


"  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd   in  more   precious 

habit, 
More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed  ! " 
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Yet  if  death  be  all,  these  memories 
are  only  the  phantoms  of  a  surely 
fading  dream.  If  reality  and  per- 
manence are  to  be  theirs  it  will  be 
by  virtue  of  the  power  of  an  endless 
life.  Christ  dies,  and  His  memory 
abides  with  His  disciples.  They 
gather  in  the  upper  room  with  the 
doors  secured  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Christ  rises,  in  some  way  or  another 
His  followers  are  convinced  He  is 
alive,  and  alive  for  evermore.  His 
Spirit  is  given,  a  permanent  principle 
of  purity,  enthusiasm,  and  courage, 
and  the  disciples  go  forth  to  witness 
and  to  die  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
the  Everliving  Friend.  Thus  from 
communion  with  our  dead  but  living 
saints  we  gather  the  consolation  and 
the  inspiration  of  sympathy. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  the  very 
beautiful  hymn  with  which  Browning 
dedicates  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  " 
to  his  dead  wife  : 

"  Can  thy  soul  know  change  ? 
Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of 

help  ! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
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To  God,  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of 
thee, 

Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching 
hand — 

That  still  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 

What  was,  again  may  be ;  some  inter- 
change 

Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  very 
thought, 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile." 


Eternal  life  assures  us  eternal  sym- 
pathy. Eternal  life  also  promises  us 
eternal  love  and  union.  "  There  have 
been,  and  are,  and  will  be,  a  vast 
multitude  to  whom  the  word  '  love ' 
is  an  unmeaning  term.  Does  not 
your  heart  ache  for  that  vast  pro- 
cession of  the  unloved,  whose  life- 
path  lies  through  dreary  desert 
wastes,  where  the  flowers  of  affec- 
tion never  bloom  ?  '  Somewhere,'  as 
Wendell  Holmes  declares,  '  some- 
where love  is  in  store  for  them  ;  the 
universe  must  not  be  allowed  to  fool 
them  so  cruelly.'  Yes !  somewhere 
there  must  be  compensation  for  the 
unsatisfied  yearnings  of  earth." 
We  have  these  same  thoughts  ex- 
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pressed  by  Browning  in  the  poem  of 
"  Evelyn  Hope."  Evelyn  is  a  young 
girl  who,  unknown  to  herself,  is  loved 
by  a  man  three  times  her  age.  She 
dies  at  sixteen  without  perhaps 
having  even  heard  her  lover's  name, 
but  he  is  sure  that  "  the  time  will 
come,  at  last  it  will,"  when  she  shall 
"  wake  and  remember  and  under- 
stand." Here  it  seems  to  me  Brown- 
ing speaks  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
love  which  seeks  for  a  perfect  union 
with  its  ideal.  "  For  in  the  resurrec- 
tion," says  the  Voice  which  speaks  to 
us  with  supreme  authority  on  the 
spiritual  life,  here  or  hereafter,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  as  the  angels  of  God." 
With  new  knowledge  and  fresh  at- 
tainments the  inequalities  of  earth 
pass  away  ;  the  grosser  shades  of 
Love  fade  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
presence  ;  the  selfish  demands  of 
affection  are  forgotten  in  the  con- 
tentment of  mutual  surrender ;  the 
union  of  spirit  with  spirit — that  is  of 
the  true  self  with  its  true  comrade — 
no  longer  hindered  by  the  obstacles 
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and  the  separations  of  earthly  life,  is 
complete  and  lasting. 

"...  Just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so 
wide, 
Each  was  nought  to  each  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow-mortals,  nought  beside  ? 
No,  indeed  !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love  : 
I   claim    you    still,   for   my  own    love's 

sake  ! " 

Holding  out  such  hopes  of  heaven 
as  these  Browning  has  a  right  to  offer 
us  the  encouragement  and  the  exhor- 
tation which  is  given  in  "  Prospice." 
Here  the  hope  of  reunion  acts  as  a 
positive  inspiration,  strengthening  the 
heart  and  nerving  the  arm  to  fight 
the  battles  that  must  be  fought  "  ere 
the  guerdon  be  gained."  The  prac- 
tical lesson  contained  in  "  Prospice  " 
and  its  title  is  just  that  which  St. 
Paul  wishes  to  convey  in  that  chapter, 
so  rich  for  most  of  us  in  pathetic 
memories,  in  which  he  gathers  up  his 
expectations  and  convictions  regard- 
ing the  life  which  is  to  come.    "  Look 
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forward,"  says  our  modern  poet,  and 
"  win  your  way  thither  by  hope." 
"  My  beloved  brethren,"  says  the 
apostle  of  the  resurrection,  "  be  ye 
steadfast,  un moveable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

And  so  the  strong,  true  man  in  this 
poem,  and  in  actual  life,  who  knows 
himself  near  the  place  where  the 
Arch-Fear  stands  in  visible  form,  will 
not  shrink  nor  flinch  in  this  the  last 
combat  of  all  : 

•  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  one  fight  more, 
The  best  and  the  last  ! 
I   would   hate   that  death   bandaged  my 
eyes,  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No  !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like 
my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life- 
arrears 
Of  pain,  and  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst    turns  the  best  to 
the  brave, 
The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices 
that  rave, 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
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Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace 
out  of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  !  I  shall  clasp  thee 
again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest !  " 


Ill 

THE  NEXT-TO-NOTHINGS  OF  LIFE, 

AND   THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 

UN  ROM  AN  TIC 


"  Base  things  of  the  world  and  things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen." — 
St.  Paul. 

"  In  this  world  there  are  so  many  of  the 
common  coarse  people  who  have  no  pic- 
turesque sentimental  wretchedness  !  It  is 
so  needful  we  should  remember  their 
existence,  else  wc  may  happen  to  leave 
them  quite  out  of  our  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, and  frame  lofty  theories  which  only 
fit  a  world  of  extremes.  Therefore  let  Art 
always  remind  us  of  them  ;  therefore  let 
us  always  have  men  ready  to  give  the 
loving  pains  of  a  life  to  the  faithful  repre- 
senting of  commonplace  things,  men  who 
sec  beauty  in  these  commonplace  things, 
and  delight  in  showing  how  kindly  the 
light  of  heaven  falls  on  them.'' — GEORGE 
Eliot. 

"  Somehow,  no  one  ever  plucked 
A  rag  even  from  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
To  wear  and  mock  with,  but,  despite  him- 
self, 
He  looked  the  greater,  and  was  the  better." 

Browning. 


Ill 

THE   NEXT-TO-NOTHINGS  OF  LIFE, 

AND  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 

UNROMANTIC 

"  Pippa  Passes  " — "  The  Boy  and  the  Angel." 

ONE  of  the  most  consoling  cha- 
racteristics of  Browning  is  the 
regard  which  he  pays  to  the  com- 
monplace and  insignificant  phases 
and  factors  of  life.  That  he  does 
so,  is  further  evidence  of  his  scien- 
tific methods  of  thought,  and  further 
proof  of  his  possession  of  poetic 
genius.  Poetry  and  fact  are  often 
considered  to  be  mutually  destructive. 
Browning  shows  they  are  not;  he  is 
the  prophet  of  poetic  realism. 

An    eminent     engineer    once    re- 
minded  his   colleagues  of  the    ines- 

6i 
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timable  importance  in  their  under- 
takings of  the  "  next-to-nothings " 
— those  minute  accuracies  and  inac- 
curacies in  the  calculation  of  the 
qualities  and  quantities  of  materials, 
those  petty  details  of  construction 
which  the  layman  counts  as  trivial, 
but  which  the  skilled  draftsman  and 
the  competent  designer  know  to  be 
so  effective  towards  the  making  or 
marring  of  the  work  in  hand.  Upon 
such  minutiae  as  these  depend  the 
success  and  stability  of  those  great 
plans  and  achievements  which  fill  the 
lay  mind  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Life  and  its  laws  are  one.  What 
is  true  in  the  comparatively  small 
field  of  engineering  is  true  in  the 
vast  realm  of  natural  science. 
Humility,  "  beggarly  element  "  as 
it  doubtless  appears  to  small  and 
superficial  intelligence,  is  yet  the 
secret  of  knowledge.  It  sets  to  work 
on  particular  instances  and  multiplies 
them  indefinitely  before  it  ventures 
to  proclaim  a  general  law.  It  knows 
nothing  of  negligible  quantities,  for 
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the    infinitesimal    may    contain    the 
secret  of  the  infinite. 


"  We  find  great  things  are  made  of  little 
things, 

And  little  things  go  lessening,  till  at  last 

Conies  God  behind  them. 

The  Name  comes  close  behind  a  stomach- 
cyst, 

The  simplest  of  creations,  just  a  sac 

That's  mouth,  heart,  legs,  and  belly,  all  at 
once,  yet  lives 

And  feels,  and  could  do  neither,  \vc 
conclude, 

If  simplified  still  further  one  degree  : 

The    small    becomes    the   dreadful    and 

immpncp  I  " 


The  conquests  of  science,  at  any 
rate  in  so  far  as  they  intimately  con- 
cern the  physical  life  of  the  present, 
have  been  won  by  paying  a  deferen- 
tial attention,  which  to  the  mere 
amateur  has  seemed  pedantic,  rather 
to  the  infinitely  small  than  to  the 
infinitely  great.  We  owe  more  to 
the  microscope  than  to  the  telescope. 
Atoms  and  molecules  of  an  individua- 
lity so  minute  as  to  be  non-existent  to 
the  ordinary  vision  are  the  ultimate 
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constituents  of  the  vast  material 
structure  of  the  universe.  Forces 
and  substances  unseen  and  for  ages 
unsuspected — the  imponderable  ether 
which,  playing  upon  the  optic  nerves, 
produces  the  effect  of  light ;  the  sound 
waves  which  beat  upon  the  drum  of 
the  ear  and  we  hear;  the  ubiquitous 
electricity ;  the  air  which  feeds  and 
warms  us  with  its  oxygen ;  the  tiny 
germs  pregnant  with  life  or  death  in 
untold  varieties  of  beauty  or  horror — 
all  these,  the  invisibles,  the  next-to- 
nothings  of  creation,  existing  for 
ignorant  minds  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  conscious  of  their  effects,  are  the 
stepping-stones  by  which  man  mounts 
to  knowledge  and  power  and  security. 
But  life  and  its  laws  are  one. 
The  enterprises  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  those  of  science,  demand  this 
same  scientific  regard  for  the  next- 
to-nothings  of  conduct  and  character. 
Our  several  individualities  are  the 
resultants  of  numberless  insignificant 
facts  and  forces  which,  though  dis- 
regarded or  undiscovered,  are  yet 
inevitably  effective. 
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Microscopic  purities  and  impurities 
of  will  and  imagination,  countless 
influences  and  inspirations  received 
unconsciously  or  but  dimly  recognised, 
these  each  one  have  their  positive  or 
negative  value  in  the  sum  total  of 
our  personality.  Memory  makes  the 
man  :  not  necessarily  the  conscious 
memory  which  recalls  definite  facts 
or  vague  impressions  from  the  past, 
but  the  unconscious  memory  of  the 
mind  which  determines  each  crisis, 
arrives  at  each  decision,  provokes 
each  desire,  stimulates  every  ima- 
gination of  to-day  in  absolute  con- 
sistency with,  or  as  the  exact  outcome 
of  those  next-to-nothings  of  the  past 
of  which  we  thought  little  at  the 
time  and  have  long  since  forgotten. 
Theology  tells  of  a  Recording  Angel 
and  a  Book  of  Judgment.  Physiology 
also  tells  of  a  brain  and  a  nervous 
system,  which  automatically  records 
upon  itself  (and  in  every  subsequent 
action  reveals  that  record)  each  in- 
dividual desire  and  each  trifling 
decision,  be  they  good  or  evil. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  view  of  his 
6 
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scientific  spirit,  at  all  surprising  that 
Browning  should  be  the  poet  of  the 
next-to-nothings  of  life. 

Life  consists  in  details :  Browning 
therefore  paints  them  for  us  with  a 
pre-Raphaelite  exactness  and  acute- 
ness  of  vision.  His  whole  teaching 
is  a  continuous  protest  against  the 
melodramatic  and  the  superficial  in 
literature  and  life.  He  is  totally  op- 
posed to  the  school  which  considers 
the  virtues  and  vices,  the  failures  and 
the  achievements,  the  needs  and 
blessings  of  humanity  unworthy  of 
its  attention  unless  they  be  magnified 
and  exaggerated  so  as  to  partake 
rather  of  the  gigantic  than  the  human. 
He  overlooks  no  factor  which  can 
swell  the  man's  amount ;  he  dives 
down  to  the  root  principles  of  con- 
duct, he  analyses  motives  till  he 
reaches  their  very  elements.  Every 
soul  has  something  to  say  for  itself ; 
every  character  possesses  some  point 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Above  all  Browning  never  despises 
the  day  of  small  things,  but  knowing 
that  it  is  the  only  day  that  dawns  for 
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the  vast  majority  of  his  fellowmen, 
assured  of  its  intrinsic  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  if  not  of  men,  he 
gives  it  the  value,  and  assigns  it  the 
place  which  is  its  due.  Out  of  the 
many  instances  of  this  truth  which 
are  available  for  illustration  let  us 
select  just  these  :  The  effectiveness 
of  unconscious  and  unregarded  in- 
fluence ;  the  value  of  commonplace, 
and  therefore  often  under-rated, 
services. 

Browning  has  treated  the  subject 
in  an  idyllic  manner  in  the  poem 
entitled  "  Pippa  Passes."  Mrs.  Orr 
tells  us  that,  "  while  walking  alone  in 
a  wood  near  Dulwich,  the  image 
flashed  on  the  poet's  mind  of  some- 
one walking  thus  alone  through  life  ; 
one  apparently  too  obscure  to  leave 
a  trace  of  his  or  her  passage,  yet 
exercising  an  unconscious  influence 
at  every  step  of  it."  The  image 
shaped  itself  into  Felippa  or  Pippa, 
the  little  silk-winder  of  Asolo.  Pippa 
passes  from  group  to  group  in  her 
native  town,  singing  to  herself  as  she 
goes.     It  is  her  birthday — 
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"  the  single  day  God  lends  to  leaven, 
What  were  all  earth  else,  with  a  feel  of 

heaven." 


All  unwittingly  she  touches  with  her 
songs  the  consciences  of  four  people, 
whom  she  counts  to  be  the  four 
happiest  ones  of  Asolo,  but  who,  all 
unknown  to  her,  have  each  of  them 
just  arrived  at  some  great  crisis  of 
their  lives,  and  are  sadly  in  need 
of  just  that  voice  of  God  which 
comes  to  them  through  the  uncon- 
scious singing  of  the  poor  silk- 
winder. 

In  the  morning  it  is  Ottima 
and  Sebald,  the  unfaithful  wife  and 
her  German  paramour,  who  catch 
the  refrain  of  Pippa's  song  as  she 
pauses  to  rest  by  the  garden  where 
they  are  holding  their  guilty  con- 
ference. 

"  God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  !  " 

sings  the  little  ragged  girl  ;  and 
Sebald,  who  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage 
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has  killed  the  weak  old  husband, 
hears  her  unconscious  testimony  for 
righteousness.  The  voice,  so  tiny  in 
its  utterance,  is  trumpet-toned  to 
wake  the  soul  of  Sebald  to  a  genuine 
repentance. 


"  That  little  peasant's  voice 
Has  righted  all  again.     Though  I  be  lost 
I  know  which  is  the  better,  never  fear, 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  purity  or  lust, 
Nature  or  trick  !     I  see  what  I  have  done 
Entirely  now  !     I  am  proud  to  feel 
Such  torments — God's  in  His  heaven  !" 


Noontide  finds  her  with  her  song 
of  chivalrous  love  suggesting  the  way 
of  salvation  to  the  young  French 
sculptor  and  the  woman  with  whom 
he  has  been  so  strangely  brought  in 
contact,  a  way  which  he  is  prompt 
to  follow.  Before  evening  a  light- 
headed Italian  patriot  hears  another 
of  Pippa's  songs  and  is  inspired  to 
count  as  nothing  the  love  of  mother 
and  maiden,  and  set  forth  on  a 
dangerous  enterprise  to  which  he 
felt  duty  was  calling  him. 
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God's  unconscious  helpmate  has 
one  more  service  to  render  before 
her  day's  duty  is  accomplished.  This 
time,  as  she  passes  the  palace  close  to 
the  Duomo,  she  is  to  save  Monsignor 
the  Bishop  himself.  As  Pippa  had 
pictured  to  herself  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  four  happiest  ones  of  Asolo, 
she  had  envied  him  most  of  all.  He, 
she  felt,  was  blest  with  a  love  above 
that  of  lover,  husband,  parent — the 
highest  love  of  all,  the  love  of  God. 
She  knew  as  little  the  great  wrong 
the  bishop  had  wrought  as  that  she, 
the  humble  silk-winder,  was  to  stand 
him  in  such  good  stead  by  her  chance 
words  and  music  now  that  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  still  greater  crime  was 
pressing  him  sore.  As  she  lies  down 
to  rest  she  wonders  in  her  ignorance 
of  all  her  good  day's  work,  how  near 
she  might  ever  approach  all  these 
people  whom  she  has  fancied  herself 
to  be,  so  as  to  move  and  influence 
them  in  some  slight  way.  And 
with  the  same  hymn  she  arose  with 
in  the  morning  she  sings  herself  to 
sleep : 
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"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  : 
If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 
Paradise,  His  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 
Can     work — God's     puppets,    best    and 

worst, 
Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 


The  poem  probably  appears  to  many 
of  us  to  be  too  idyllic  to  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  matter-of-fact 
prose  of  our  daily  life.  The  story  of 
the  majority  of  lives  contains  no 
picturesque  poverty,  no  sentimental 
wretchedness,  no  extremes  of  vice 
or  virtue,  it  is  simply  prosaically 
respectable  and  commonplace,  it  is 
monotonous  from  the  very  mediocrity 
of  its  emotions  and  experiences. 
And  yet  such  a  life  as  this  may  be 
made,  and  often  is  made,  a  very  live- 
able life.  It  need  never  be  prosaic  in 
more  than  form.  True  poetry  and 
true  lives  have  much  in  common : 
their  truth  and  their  value  depend 
upon  the  thought  and  inspiration 
which  lie  behind  the  words  and 
beneath  the  actions.  Mere  pretti- 
ness   of   diction  and  smoothness   of 
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rhythm  do  not  make  poetry.  Mere 
pleasantness  of  circumstances  and 
attractiveness  of  appearance  do  not 
make  life.  Poetry  is  often  rugged 
and  involved.  Life  is  often  rude 
and  rough.  A  poet  owes  his  im- 
mortality more  to  the  ideas  and 
truths  which,  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  his  words,  he  tries  to  tell 
his  fellowmen  rather  than  to  any 
skilful  handling  of  rhymes  or  artistic 
facility  of  expression.  A  man  sooner 
or  later  learns  that  the  value  of  his 
life  to  himself  or  to  others  depends  in 
like  manner  upon  the  main  idea 
which  is  embodied  in  it  and  the 
general  purpose  which  informs  it. 
Life  to  be  rich  needs  the  transforming 
of  a  supernatural  magic.  The  Nautch 
girl  of  "  Natural  Magic,"  contrary  to 
all  ordinary  possibility,  changed  the 
cold,  bare  room  to  a  bower  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  house  of  life  for  its 
furnishing  needs  only  the  presence  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  bare  and  cold  and  becomes  a  place 
of  peace  and  joy  for  ever.  Life  to  be 
beautiful  need  not  have  the  bright  soft- 
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nessof  the  flower  which  time  soon  frays 
and  dims.  "  I  prefer  the  jewel,"  says 
Browning,  "which  with  its  glow  in- 
side, though  rough  to  the  touch,  has 
a  dower  of  glory  which,  whether  time 
be  kind  or  cruel,  can  flash  from  each 
facet  its  laugh  at  circumstances " 
("  Magical  Nature  ").  The  beauty  of 
holiness  and  the  light  of  love  counter- 
act  all  material  deformities  and  super- 
ficial defects.  The  value  of  life  lies 
in  its  invisible  wealth. 

The  life  thus  enriched,  even  though 
it  be  inactive,  is  yet  always  the 
effective  life.  It  may  achieve  nothing 
visible,  it  may  have  no  gift  except 
itself  to  offer;  but  if  it  does  thus  give 
itself — its  influence — it  can  never  give 
in  vain.  Nothing  moral  is  ever 
wasted.  The  spiritual  forces  are  as 
much  under  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  as  the  physical.  The 
amount  of  their  effectiveness  is  in- 
calculable, the  method  of  their  working 
is  often  invisible  and  undiscoverable, 
but  they  never  return  to  the  Creator 
inoperative  or  void.  After  all,  the 
story  of  Pippa  is  the  story  of  many  a 
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life  here  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
hardly  any  one  whose  life's  circle 
is  not,  or  has  not  been,  blessed  by 
one  of  these  pure  souls  "  whose  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  their 
Father  in  heaven,"  who  go  about 
their  work,  or  lie  wrestling  with  pain 
unconscious  of  their  own  purity, 
divinely  careless  of  their  influence. 
They  are  monopolised  by  no  creed  or 
class  ;  they  are  confined  to  no  age,  to 
neither  sex: 


"  Gods  gift  a  purity  of  soul 
That  will  not  take  pollution," 


transcends     all    the    distinctions    of 
earth,  and  surpasses  all  its  beauties. 


"  Everywhere 
I  see  in  the  world  the  intellect  of  man, 
That  sword,  the  energy  his  subtle  spear, 
The   knowledge   which   defends   him   like 

a  shield — 
Everywhere ;  but    they   make    not    up,    I 

think, 
The   marvel   of   a   soul  like  thine,  earth's 

flower 
She  holds  up  to  the  softened  gaze  of  God  !" 
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Pippa's  influence  was  unconscious. 
It  was  therefore  immeasurably  more 
effective.  There  is  an  undeniable 
contagion  in  another  man's  mental 
convictions  provided  they  be  genuine. 
But  they  must  be  also  unaggressive. 
We  all  hate  to  be  converted  directly 
and  personally  :  there  is,  we  think, 
something  humiliating  in  surrender- 
ing to  the  direct  assaults  of  another's 
knowledge  or  logic.  The  instinct  of 
resistance  is  too  great  for  our  mental 
conscience.  We  do  violence  to  our 
sense  of  truth  in  order  that  we  may 
not  seem  to  surrender  a  belief  in  our 
own  infallibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
truths  and  ideas  which  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  which  find  us  as  we  stand  in 
the  crowd,  or  which  we  gather  in  the 
common  fields  of  literature,  work 
their  legitimate  effect  upon  us  un- 
hindered by  personal  pride  and 
prejudice.  Thus,  too,  the  contagion 
of  silent  example  far  outweighs  that 
of  precept,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
undeniable  proof  of  sincerity  which  it 
affords,  but  because  it  is  free  from 
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any  suspicion  of  Pharisaism,  and 
leaves  the  most  sensitive  self-respect 
and  the  tenderest  susceptibilities 
unwounded.  The  moral  and  mental 
arrows  of  the  unknown  bowman  who 
draws  blindly  and  at  a  venture  find 
the  joints  of  our  harness,  though  "  we 
have  disguised  ourselves  and  entered 
into  the  battle."  Impersonality  and 
indefiniteness  of  aim  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  likelihood  of  each 
shaft  of  influence  going  home.  Since 
"  the  motto  of  the  great  God,  '  waste 
not,  want  not,'  is  pictured  and  prac- 
tised on  earth  and  sea  and  sky," 
He  will  not  be  prodigal  of  human 
influence  ;  least  of  all  of  that  simple 
purity  of  life  which,  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  of  effect,  is 
content  to  believe  that  no  life  given 
to  God  is  ever  given  in  vain. 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with 
God.  Whether  we  work  but  one 
hour  or  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  he  who  enters  the  vineyard 
as  opportunity  calls  him  or  circum- 
stances permit,  receives  every  man 
his  penny.      The  pauper  of  earthly 
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society  may  be  the  peer  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  if  he  will  consent 
to  be  amongst  his  fellowmen  as  one 
that  serveth.  Thus  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  spiritual  utility.  The 
supreme  test  of  character  lies  in  the 
answer  our  life  is  making  to  the 
fateful  question,  "  Are  ye  doing  good 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  and  so  doing  it  unto  Me  ? 
Or,  are  ye  failing  to  be  helpful  to  one 
of  these  little  ones,  and  thereby 
hindering  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom ?  "  Pippa  answers  the  question 
by  a  passive  purity  and  brightness 
of  soul  which  was  yet  valid  and 
effective.  We  may  all  of  us  in  the 
same  way  be  something  :  we  may 
most  of  us  actually  do  something.  If 
it  is  brainwork  which  falls  to  our  lot 
we  may  take  "  The  Grammarian's 
Funeral "  and  read  it  for  our  consola- 
tion. The  grand  total  of  the  world's 
knowledge  is  made  up  of  the  next- 
to-nothings  of  individual  learning. 
To  have  "settled  Hoti's  business, 
properly  based  Oun  and  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De  "  may 
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seem  but  a  poor  contribution  to  the 
Revival  of  Learning,  but,  like  all 
other  of  the  seeming  insignificants,  it 
swelled  the  main  amount  and  was  an 
index  to  the  character  of  the  student 
and  teacher ;  whose  peculiar  grace  it 
was  to  determine 


"  That    before    living    he'd    learn    how    to 
live — 
No  end  to  learning  : 
Earn   the   means   first — God   surely    will 
contrive 
Use  for  our  earning. 
Others  mistrust  and  say  '  But  time  escapes ! 

Live  now  or  never.' 
He  said,  'What's  time  ?  Leave  Now  for 
dogs  and  apes  ! 
Man  has  Forever.' " 


He  who  righteously  and  sincerely 
"  seeks  the  kingdom  of  God  "  along 
the  pathway  which  God  has  set 
before  his  feet,  whether  it  be  by  the 
mountain  track  of  Thought  or  along 
the  level  road  of  Labour,  has  all 
things  added  unto  him  even  now 
before  the  journey's  end  is  even  in 
sight — and  for  the  rest,  it  is 
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"  God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  earthen." 

But  yours  is  not  the  labour  of  the 
Thinker,  but  of  the  Craftsman.  Hear 
Browning's  parable  of  the  "Boy  and 
the  Angel."  It  is  an  entirely  imaginary 
and  frankly  supernatural  story,  but 
its  meaning  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Theocrite,  a  poor  boy,  laboured  long 
and  well  at  the  poor  trade  by  which 
he  earned  his  daily  bread  : 

"  But  ever  at  each  period 
He  stopped  and  sang  '  Praise  God  !  ' ' 

His  friend  Blaise,  the  monk,  who 
saw  his  industry  and  caught  from 
his  singing  the  secret  of  it,  thought 
to  comfort  him  with  the  assurance 
that  God  without  doubt  heard  his 
simple  song,  and  loved  it  as  much  as 
if  it  were  uttered  by  the  Pope  himself 
in  the  great  Easter  ceremonial  at  St. 
Peter's.  But  Theocrite  dares  hardly 
believe,  and  utters  a  prayer  that  he 
might  be  allowed,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life,  to  praise  God  for  once  "the 
Pope's  great  way."     God  grants  the 
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boy's  wish,  and  he  becomes  first 
priest  and  then  Pope ;  but 

"  God  said  in  heaven,  '  Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight.'  " 

He  needed  and  delighted  in  the 
humble  but  heartfelt  song  of  praise 
which  in  work  and  worship  had 
gone  up  from  the  lad's  cell.  And 
so,  to  supply  his  place,  the  angel 
Gabriel 

"  Who  did  God's  will ;  to  him  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun," 

enters  the  empty  workshop,  and  in 
Theocrite's  stead  plays  the  craftsman 
and  the  minstrel.  But  all  to  no 
purpose  :  God  missed  His  little 
human  praise  ;  for  no  angel-minis- 
trant  can  offer  to  Him  the  sacrifice 
of  human  worship  and  manly  work. 
So  Gabriel  is  forced  to  fly  to  Rome 
to  find  there  clad  in  his  holy  vest- 
ments the  new  Pope  Theocrite.  He 
bids  him  go  back  to  his  cell  and 
praise  God  in  the  more  excellent  way 
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of  his  boyhood.  The  fruit  of  boyish 
work  had  seemed  poor  compared 
with  all  the  good  a  pope  might  do 
— but  God  needed  it.  The  voice  of 
his  youthful  praise  had  seemed  weak, 
but  when  it  stopped  the  whole  chorus 
of  creation  stopped  also. 

"  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ  : 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy  ! " 

The  moral  is  obvious,  if  unromantic. 
It  seems  to  harmonise  with  the  teach- 
ing of  conscience  and  experience 
alike.  The  young  men  who  dream 
dreams  and  the  old  men  who  see 
visions  have  each  their  allotted  place 
in  the  divine  economy.  But  the 
highest  service  which  we  ordinary, 
five-talented  people  can  render  to 
God  in  ourselves  and  through  the 
lives  of  our  fellowmen,  is  simply  but 
strenuously  to  live  the  life  which,  in 
its  main  outlines,  circumstances  have 
prescribed  to  us.  In  other  words, 
without  narrowing  our  interests,  or 
stinting  our  sympathies,  without 
undue  self-consciousness  or  needless 
7 
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anxieties  as  to  effects,  without  aban- 
doning commendable  ambitions  of 
advancement  in  our  own  particular 
occupation — to  do  our  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased, 
or  shall  please  God  to  call  us.  Such 
a  life  is  effective  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  If  we  accept  this  as  the  fact 
which  it  is,  we  may  leave  the  manner 
and  the  amount  of  our  effectiveness 
to  God.  Such  a  life  is  effective  for 
our  own  development.  There  are 
certain  fundamentals  of  character 
which  only  steady,  systematic  work 
can  give  us. 

This  poem  of  Browning's  brings 
inevitably  to  our  recollection  the 
"  Craftsman  and  the  Boy "  of  Naza- 
reth, "working  in  His  cell  and  poor 
employ."  Since  Jesus  stood  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth  the 
prosaic  place  of  honest  labour  has 
become  holy  ground.  There  is  surely 
no  scene  in  the  world's  history  so  full 
of  the  truest  poetry,  so  emblematic 
of  the  highest  religion,  so  helpful  to 
humble  aspirants  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  that  of  Jesus  by  the  work- 
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man's  bench  making  and  mending, 
earning  and  helping  to  earn  money 
to  buy  bread  and  clothes  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  gentle, 
loving  mother  at  home.  Let  Art  or 
our  own  imagination  set  Him  con- 
tinually before  us  as  at  once  the 
pattern  and  the  power  of  our  lives. 
Paint  Him  as  realistically  as  you  can 
in  rough  clothes  worn  and  stained 
with  His  work.  Paint  Him  as  pro- 
saically as  you  can  with  no  halo 
round  His  head,  but  with  the  marks 
of  toil  on  face  and  hands.  Paint 
Him  as  He  was  in  outward  form,  a 
Galilean  peasant.  Let  us  but  catch 
some  glimpse  of  the  soul  within 
shining  out  through  the  kindly  eyes  ; 
let  us  but  gather  some  hint  of  the 
character  which  lay  beneath  the  face 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  knowing  what 
He  was,  and  what  He  was  to  be, 
what  He  has  been,  we  will  render  to 
Him  the  whole  homage  of  our  hearts 
Just  because  He  is  so  human.  Jesus, 
the  prophet  of  Galilee,  teacher  and 
inspirer  of  the  world  ;  Jesus  in  right- 
eous anger  rebuking  the  hypocrisies 
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and  pretensions  of  priests  and  Phari- 
sees ;  Jesus  dying  on  the  cross  in 
the  magnificence  of  His  self-forget- 
ful love — is  divine.  We  wonder  and 
worship. 

Jesus  working  at  the  bench  in 
Nazareth ;  Jesus  welcoming  and  fond- 
ling the  little  children  ;  Jesus  weeping 
by  the  sleeping-place  of  Lazarus, 
is  our  brother  Man.  We  love  and 
reverence  and  follow  Him.  First, 
that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which 
is  spiritual.  Let  us  learn  to  love 
Him  as  our  brother  and  He  shall 
lead  us  to  His  Father  and  ours.  The 
knowledge  of  God  comes  by  love, 
and  leads  on  to  love. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Christ  as  the 
Example  and  the  Inspirer  of  men 
was  not  due  to  any  magnificence  or 
prominence  of  earthly  circumstances. 
He  was  born  in  a  distant  and  in- 
significant province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  His  nation  had  been  politi- 
cally a  failure.  His  home  was  in  a 
secluded  valley  of  a  district  despised 
for  its  rusticity,  a  by-word  for  relig- 
ious barrenness.     He  sprang  from  a 
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class  accursed  by  the  aristocracy  of 
Jerusalem  for  its  ignorance  of  the 
Law.  But  He  conquers  circumstance 
by  obeying  it.  His  meat  was  to  do 
the  will  of  God  that  sent  Him.  God 
had  sent  Him  as  a  carpenter  into  the 
place  of  labour.  Therefore,  though 
great  thoughts  were  stirring  in  His 
soul,  and  glorious  hopes  for  humanity 
were  filling  His  heart,  with  patient 
impatience  He  lives  out  the  thirty 
years  of  waiting  and  working.  During 
those  years  of  physical  and  mental 
development  and  of  growth  in  human 
and  divine  graces  He  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  invincible  stead- 
fastness with  which  He  achieved  to 
the  full  the  mission  to  which  He 
dedicated  Himself  under  John  in 
Jordan.  And  now  circumstance  has 
to  be  conquered,  not  by  obedience 
but  by  defiance.  The  gathering 
clouds  of  disappointment  and  diffi- 
culty do  not  darken  or  daunt  His 
spirit.  The  fickle  favours  of  the 
multitude,  the  inevitable  devil- 
prompted  suggestions  of  compromise 
do  not  distract   His  mind  from  the 
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real  issue,  or  dissipate  or  paralyse 
the  energy  of  His  devotion.  He  set 
His  face  steadfastly  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem, knowing  that  in  Jerusalem  would 
be  set  up  for  Him  a  Cross.  But  on 
the  Cross  alone  could  He  be  crowned 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  Men." 
It  was  the  informing  purpose,  not  the 
visible  circumstances,  which  makes 
His  life  the  power  of  Life  and 
Resurrection  to  all  humanity.  It  was 
the  inspiring  principle  of  utter  self- 
sacrifice  which  round  the  head  of  a 
Galilean  peasant  sets  the  halo  of 
divinity.  He  walked  in  humble  ways 
among  the  insignificant  things  of  life, 
along  rough  paths  in  company  with 
the  obscure  and  the  unlearned.  But 
His  life,  despite  the  prosaic  environ- 
ment, was  one  complete  and  perfect 
poem  ;  and  Jesus,  purifying  by  His 
unconscious  influence  the  homes  and 
workshops  of  Nazareth,  is  the  same 
in  grace  and  glory  as  Christ  the 
preacher  and  prophet,  crowning  a  life 
of  perfect  loyalty  and  invincible  love 
with  the  divine  pity  which  even 
Calvary  could  not  thwart. 
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"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  : 
If  now,  as  formerly  He  trod 
Paradise,  His  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 


IV 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  IN  LIFE 


"Above  all  these  things  put  on  love."  — 
St.  Paul. 

"  Show  me  what  thou  truly  lovest ;  show 
me  what  thou  seekest  and  strivest  for  with 
thy  whole  heart,  and  thou  hast  thereby 
shown  me  thy  life.  This  love  is  the  root 
and  central  part  of  thy  being.  What  thou 
lovest  is  what  thou  livest." — Fichte. 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love." — Wordsworth. 

"  Self-sacrifice, — 
What  if  an  idol  took  it  ?" — Browning. 


IV 
THE   ALL-IMPORTANT   IN    LIFE 
"  Christmas  Eve  "  and  "  Easter  Day " 

THE  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  religious  teaching  of 
Browning  is  its  essentially  Christian 
spirit.  "  And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity,"  writes 
St.  Paul,  and  his  whole  life  of  cease- 
less toil  and  strenuous  effort  was 
lived  by  this  power  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  and  of  good- 
ness which  he  here  names  "  love," 
and  which  was  fed  and  sustained 
by  his  faith  in  his  One  Ideal  who 
was  Love  Himself. 
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"  Life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 
And  hope  and  fear  .  .  . 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning 

love — 
How  love  might  be,  hath   been  indeed, 

and  is." 


So  also  writes  Browning,  and  all 
his  poetry  is  a  commentary  on  the 
text.  Love  is  the  all-important  in 
life.  As  the  material  world  has  its 
one  central  energy,  to  which  all 
modes  of  motion  and  manifesta- 
tions of  power  may  be  ultimately 
referred,  so  the  spiritual  life  has  its 
one  animating  principle  which  finds 
expression  in  all  the  infinite  variety 
of  men's  actions  and  characters.  The 
point  could  be  illustrated  from  our 
poet's  works  most  copiously,  but  wt 
shall  find  enough  for  our  purpose  in 
the  companion  poems  of  "  Christmas 
Eve"  and  "Easter  Day." 

We  have  said  before  that  intel- 
lectuality is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Browning,  and  noticed  that  he 
encouraged  and  rendered  permanent 
the  moral  impulses  by  the  needful 
reinforcement  of  mental  convictions. 
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But  we  need  not  therefore  imagine 
that  Browning  gives  the  first  or  only 
place  among  the  motive  powers  and 
the  quickening  principles  of  life  to 
mere  knowledge,  whether  scientific 
or  theological,  or  to  mental  force 
unaided  by  the  kindred  faculties  of 
sentiment  and  imagination.  He  is 
scientific  ;  therefore  he  gives  to 
Science  the  honour  due  unto  her 
name.  He  gratefully  accepts  and 
uses  for  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  his  own  teaching  the  demon- 
strated facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
patience  of  her  workers.  He  readily 
assents  to  the  logical  deductions  and 
lawful  hypotheses  advanced  by  her 
prophets.  He  declaims  with  her 
against  the  loud-voiced  dogmatism 
and  narrow-minded  prejudices  of  her 
enemies.  But  he  is  primarily  a  re- 
ligious man  and  a  poet,  and  there- 
fore he  on  his  side  must  protest 
against  any  creed,  however  aristo- 
cratic may  be  its  scientific  sponsors 
which  whether  with  the  aggres- 
siveness of  Materialism  or  the 
contemptuous  indifference  of  Agnos- 
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ticism,  persists  in  excluding  from 
any  real  share  in  the  shaping  of 
men's  beliefs  and  behaviour  the 
rightful  influences  of  imagination, 
emotion,  enthusiasm. 

Twice  has  Browning  painted  men 
of  great  parts  and  talents  failing, 
when  success  was  within  their  reach, 
from  this  very  fault  of  excluding 
Love  from  their  lives,  and  giving 
the  seat  of  power  and  honour,  which 
should  have  been  hers,  to  a  know- 
ledge which  was  merely  intellectual. 
Paracelsus  acknowledges  that 


"  Love,    hope,    fear,    faith  —  these    make 
humanity ; 
These    are     its     sign      and     note     and 
character." 


And  while  he  lies  dying,  having  at 
length  learnt  "  the  worth  of  love 
in  man's  estate,  and  what  propor- 
tion love  should  hold  with  power  in 
his  right  constitution,"  he  calls  to 
mind  Aprile,  the  poet,  who  had 
lacked  Knowledge  as  he  himself  had 
lacked    Love,    and     he    trusts    that 
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men  may  take  warning  by  them 
both  and  cultivate  a  "  better-tem- 
pered spirit." 

For  most  of  us  the  poem  of  "  Sor- 
dello "  contains  many  puzzles  and 
obscurities,  but  this  much  at  least 
stands  out  clear  as  the  moral  and 
sum  of  its  six  books.  Nothing  in 
Sordello's  life  became  him  like  its 
closing  scene.  He  is  found  dead 
with  the  Emperor's  proffered  badge 
spurned  beneath  his  feet.  The 
tempting  bait  of  a  Ghibelline  bride 
and  the  attractions  of  power  and 
office  fail  to  seduce  him  from  the 
Guelph  cause,  which  seemed  the 
cause  of  the  people.  By  losing  his 
life  he  wins  it.  "  Love  never  faileth." 
Yet  without  Love  the  prophecies 
and  mystical  knowledge  of  a  Para- 
celsus fail  and  vanish  away,  the 
"  angel-tongue "  of  a  Sordello  be- 
comes as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

Loving  is  the  secret  of  knowing 
and  of  living :  he  who  loves  is 
nearer  to  God  than  he  who  merely 
knows. 
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"  Christmas  Eve  "  in  a  picturesque 
manner  sets  plainly  before  us  this 
same  truth.  Love  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  religion  and  worship  ;  it 
is  the  good  part  which  no  varieties 
of  belief  or  developments  of  doctrine 
may  take  from  us. 

The  narrator  of  the  story  has  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  take 
refuge  in  a  little  Dissenting  chapel, 
a  poor  building  standing  with  a  few 
poor  houses  on  the  edge  of  a  deso- 
late common.  The  unsavoury  atmo- 
sphere, the  unattractive  and  in  some 
cases  repulsive  worshippers, 

"the  preaching  man's  immense  stupidity 
As    he    poured     his     doctrine    forth    full 

measure, 
To  meet  his  audience's  avidity  ; " 

pulling  in  fine  irreverence  the  Book 
of  books  in  pieces,  and  finding  de- 
monstration in  the  Egyptian 

"  Baker's  dream  of  Baskets  Three 
Of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity" — 

all    these  are  described    realistically 
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and  dramatically  and  with  a  poetic 
purpose  which  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover. So  out  of  the  little  chapel 
into  the  fresh  night  air  again  the 
poet  soon  bursts  with  the  feeling 
that  such  methods  of  argument  and 
worship  may  do  well  for  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  them,  but  would 
never  convince  or  raise  himself. 
How  different  is  the  free,  open 
earth  and  sky  from  the  narrow, 
stifling  atmosphere  of  Zion  Chapel 
meeting  !  Nature  shall  be  his  place 
and  method  of  worship  ;  other  men 
may  seek  God  in  their  narrow 
shrines,  but  the  whole  wide  world 
shall  be  his  place  of  prayer ! 

But  suddenly  the  wind  and  rain 
ceased,  and  in  the  white  and  won- 
derful light  of  a  moon-rainbow  there 
appeared  to  him  a  vision  of  the 
Christ  standing  in  the  narrow  path- 
way, and  seeming  to  have  just  left 
the  chapel.  The  Face  is  turned 
away.  Was  it  withheld  purposely  ? 
Perhaps.  For  there  comes  into  his 
mind  the  recollection  of  how 
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"  He  did  say, 
Doubtless  to  this  world's  end, 
Where  two  or  three  should  meet  and  pray, 
He  would  be  in  the  midst,  their  friend  ;" 

and  he  had  dared  to  be  contemp- 
tuous of  a  company  and  a  worship 
which  the  Master  Himself  had 
adorned  and  beautified  with  His 
presence !  With  hidden  face  and 
stammering  lips  he  pleads  that  it 
was  Love  which  had  led  him  into 
error:  Love  for  Him  his  Lord,  who, 
he  thought,  could  not  care  for  wor- 
ship such  as  this  poor,  mean  congre- 
gation offered  Him  in  such  unlovely 
and  uncouth  forms. 


"  I  thought  it  best  that  Thou,  the  Spirit, 
Be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
And  in  beauty,  as  even  we  require  it — 
Not  in  the  forms  burlesque,  uncouth, 
I  left  but  now,  as  scarcely  fitted 
For  Thee." 


The  Master  accepts  the  love,  mis- 
taken and  imperfect  though  it  is. 
He  gathers  the  suppliant  in  the 
long,     sweeping      garment     twined 
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around  His  limbs.  He  will  carry 
him  with  Him  across  the  world 
and  show  him  other  sights,  and 
read  him  the  whole  lesson  of  love 
of  which  but  the  merest  rudiments 
seem  as  yet  to  have  been  learned. 
Suddenly  they  are  in  Rome  at  the 
door  of  St.  Peter's,  where  high  fes- 
tival is  being  held  this  Christmas 
Eve.  The  place  is  packed  with  wor- 
shippers, for  a  solemn  Mass  is  being 
celebrated  with  all  the  best  that 
earth  can  afford  of  music  and  orna- 
ment and  ceremonial.  The  multi- 
tude are  hushed  in  expectant  awe 
as  the  organ  now  holds  its  breath, 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  silver  sanc- 
tuary bell  announces  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  sacred  mystery — symbol 
to  the  worshippers  of  the  new  day 
of  endless  life  which  is  their  Lord's 
and  therefore  theirs.  Though  His 
follower  remains  outside,  Christ 
without  a  pause  enters  the  church. 
For  here  too,  as  in  that  other  place 
of  worship  so  distant  and  so  different 
from  this,  is  Love.  Here  since  the 
day   when    He   who   was  very  Man 
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and  very  God  had  trodden  this  earth 
in  weakness,  shame,  and  pain,  and 
had  given  them  as  His  last  request 
the  New  Command,  men  had  taught 
and  worshipped  Love.  These  here 
in  Rome,  though  in  form  and  faith 
so  different  from  those  others  in 
Zion  Chapel,  were  His  true  worship- 
pers, if  even  the  faintest  spark  of 
love  burnt  within  their  breasts,  and 
here  by  their  worship  was  fanned 
for  a  time  into  a  flame. 

Thus  he,  who  still  stood  in  hesi- 
tating doubt  outside  the  door  his 
Lord  had  hastened  to  enter,  is  drawn 
to  acknowledge  that  Rome  too  has  a 
right  to  the  presence  of  the  Master. 

"  Though  Rome's  gross  yoke 
Drops  off,  no  more  to  be  endured, 
Her  teaching  is  not  so  obscured 
By  errors  and  perversities 
That  no  truth  shines  athwart  the  lice  ' 

There  was  error,  that  was  obvious, 
and  perhaps  worse  than  error  ;  but 
above 

"  The  scope  of  error,  see  the  love  !" 
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The  love  of  those  first  Christian  days 
which  had  hurled  "that  antique 
sovereign  Intellect"  from  the  throne 
whence  he  had  ruled  the  world. 

The  historical  fact  which  Browning 
recalls  to  our  recollection  in  these 
lines  is  well  worthy  of  emphasis, 
both  as  illustrating  the  subject  which 
we  have  in  hand,  and  also  as  afford- 
ing us  an  unassailable  "  reason  for 
the  faith  which  is  in  us."  I  know  no 
more  convincing  argument  for  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  miracu- 
lous fact  that  the  influence  and 
character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  once 
conquered  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  after 
nineteen  hundred  years  is  still  con- 
quering more  and  more  completely 
both  the  conscience  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  Knowledge  and 
Power  sat  crowned  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophers, when  Love  and  Sympathy 
came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  with 
the  Cross  of  Calvary — at  once  its 
weakness  and  its  strength — to  plant 
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it  in  the  homes  of  kings,  and  mark  it 
on  the  brows  of  the  learned. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity," 
says  Mr.  Lecky,  whose  independence 
of  thought  is  beyond  suspicion,  "  to 
present  to  the  world  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, which  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the  hearts 
of  men  with  an  impassioned  love  ; 
and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  act- 
ing on  all  ages,  nations,  tempera- 
ments, and  conditions  ;  and  has  not 
only  been  the  highest  pattern  of 
virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to 
its  practice  ;  and  has  exerted  so  deep 
an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  simple  record  of  three  short 
years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to 
regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than 
all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers, 
and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moralists."  The  occupation  of  that 
life  was  the  activity  of  benevolence. 
The  seed  and  the  fruit  of  that  charac- 
ter was  Love. 

But  Love  not  only  abides  in  the 
homes  of  Faith,  whether  magnificent 
or  humble  ;    it  may  live  too  in  the 
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places  of  honest  doubt  and  sincere 
inquiry.  It  was  Thomas,  the  sceptic, 
who  was  more  ready  than  they  all  to 
rush  into  the  danger  at  Bethany  and 
die,  if  need  be,  with  his  Master. 
And  in  our  poem  that  same  Master 
gathers  up  His  disciple  once  more  in 
His  flowing  garment  to  carry  him 
away  from  Rome,  the  stronghold  of 
dogma,  to  a  German  college,  the 
traditional  fostering  place  of  doubt 
and  denial.  There  through  the  open 
door  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  lecture- 
hall  filled  with  students  waiting  to 
hear  the  Christmas  discourse  of  their 
professor.  The  professor,  "  with  a 
wan  pure  look,  well  nigh  celestial," 
enters,  and  in  a  reverent  silence 
begins  his  lecture.  Reason,  he  says, 
dictates  that  men  should  periodically 
correct  the  general  tendency  to  swerve 
from  the  right  line  of  truth  by  a 
reversion  to  the  well-heads  of  know- 
ledge. He  proposes  inquiring  into 
the  various  sources  whence  this  Myth 
of  Christ  is  derivable,  since  to  accept 
the  traditional  account  is  plainly  im- 
possible.    After  taking  into  consider- 
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ation  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  the 
manifest  prejudices  of  his  biographers, 
and  the  natural  tendency  in  Oriental 
minds  to  expand  fact  into  fable,  he 
found  as  the  residuum  when  all  foreign 
matter  had  been  eliminated — just  a 
Man! 

"  a  right  true  Man,  however, 
Whose  work  was  worthy  a  man's  endeavour; 

Work,  that  gave  warrant  almost  sufficient 
To  His  disciples,  for  rather  believing 

He  was  just  omnipotent  and  omniscient." 

His  doctrine,  moreover,  as  well  as 
his  character,  was  well  worthy  of 
respect  ;  for  amongst  other  truths 
enunciated  by  him,  he  was 

"the  first  to  insist  on 
The  natural  sovereignty  of  our  race." 

The  disciple  stays  without ;  he  cannot 
enter  here.  Christ,  however,  enters 
and  remains.  Here,  too,  is  Love. 
The  teacher  himself,  the  studious 
martyr  to  mild  enthusiasm,  is  irre- 
sistibly attractive,  and  draws  a  shoot 
of  love  from  the  heart.     His  lecture, 
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for  all  its  scepticism,  is  not  devoid  of 
reverence  ;  for  he  tells  his  audience  to 

"  Go  home  and  venerate  the  myth 
I  thus  have  experimented  with — 
This  Man,  continue  to  adore  Him, 
Rather  than  all  who  went  before  Him, 
And  all  who  followed  after  ! " 

There  is  much  doubt,  much  denial, 
but  still  Love  is  present  through  it 
all. 

Gathering  up  the  teachings  of  the 
various  scenes  he  has  witnessed,  and 
the  words  he  has  heard,  the  disciple 
arrives  at  this  conclusion :  "  Toler- 
ance is,  after  all,  the  most  reasonable 
and  the  most  religious  attitude,  where- 
in one  may  experience  the  value  of 
religion's  self  and  afford  to  be  careless 
about  its  sects. 

"  Let  me  enjoy  my  own  conviction, 

Not  watch  my  neighbour's  faith  with 
fretfulness, 
Still  spying  there  some  dereliction 

Of  truth,  perversity,  forgetfulness  ! 
Better  a  mild  indifferentism, 
Teaching    that    both    faiths     (though 
duller 
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His  shine  through  a  dull  spirit's  prism) 

Originally  had  one  colour  ! 

Better  pursue  a  pilgrimage 
Through   ancient   and   through   modern 

times, 
To  many  people  various  climes 

Where  I  may  see  saint,  savage,  sage, 
Fuse  their  respective  creeds  in  one 
Before  the  general  Father's  throne  ! " 


Yes,  that  is  excellent  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  Love's  last  lesson  has  yet 
to  be  learnt. 

True  tolerance  is  far  away  from,  far 
above  a  mild  indifferentism.  IndifTer- 
entism  is  the  easiest  of  attitudes  ; 
tolerance  is  the  most  difficult.  He 
who  cares  for  none  of  these  things 
can  well  afford  to  give  a  kind  of 
gentle  admiration  to  them  all.  He 
who  in  one  form  of  faith  has  found 
the  home  of  his  soul,  and  there- 
fore loves  it  as  his  Father's  house, 
has  just  in  proportion  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  own  convictions  to  learn 
much — much  of  God,  much  of  man — 
before  his  own  steadfastness  becomes 
wedded  to  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
the     conflicting     steadfastnesses     of 
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others.  The  head  is  often  the  last 
part  of  a  man  which  is  converted. 
Long  after  an  intellectual  assent  has 
been  given  to  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — long  after  the 
will  has  yielded  to  Christ  the  homage 
of  its  obedience,  and  the  heart  has 
armed  itself  with  His  spirit  against 
sin — the  mind  has  still  to  learn,  what 
often  in  this  life  it  never  learns,  that 
there  are  others  who,  though  not  of 
this  fold,  yet  are  the  One  Shepherd's 
sheep.  So  hardly  shall  they  of  deep 
enthusiasms  but  narrow  brains  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ! 

Thus  the  climax  of  our  poem  is 
not  reached  till  the  disciple  finds 
himself  once  more  in  the  little  chapel. 
These  wanderings  and  these  visions 
have  been  all  a  dream.  The  sermon 
is  near  the  end  and  he  wakes  to  join 
with  the  worshippers  he  had  once 
despised  in  singing  their  concluding 
hymn. 

Thus  at  the  bidding  of  Love  con- 
tempt has  given  place  to  sympathy, 
and  a  cold  aloofness  to  a  real  com- 
panionship of  the  spirit. 
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"  I  then,  in  ignorance  and  weakness, 

Taking  God's   help,   have   attained  to 
think 
My  heart  does  best  to  receive  in  meek- 
ness 
That  mode  of  worship,  as  most  to  his 

mind, 
Where  earthly  aids  being  cast  behind, 
His  All  in  All  appears  serene 
With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between, 
Letting  the  mystic  lamps,  the  seven, 

The  many  motions  of  His  spirit, 
Pass  as  they  list  to  earth  from  heaven." 

It  is  with  the  second  portion  of 
"  Easter  Day "  that  we  in  regard  to 
our  present  subject — the  All- Im- 
portant in  Life — are  mainly  con- 
cerned. There  we  are  taught  that 
the  ultimate  need  and  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  the  soul  consists  in 
Love.  The  first  part  of  the  poem 
is  occupied  with  a  dialogue  between 
two  persons  regarding  the  difficulties, 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  so  hard,  they  both 
agree,  to  be  a  Christian  :  not  merely 
hard  to  live  in  complete  consistency 
with  their  ideal,  but  so  hard  to  com- 
pass  such   a  measure  of  success   in 
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that  direction  as  shall  compensate  for 
the  inevitable  labours  and  struggles, 
that  the  question  persistently  presents 
itself,  "  Is  it  therefore  worth  while  to 
try  ? "  For  Christianity  is  all  a 
matter  of  faith  :  while  a  scientific 
certainty  on  the  subject  is  impossible, 
and  not  even  desirable,  might  not  a 
greater  measure  of  probability  be 
reasonably  demanded  before  engag- 
ing in  so  arduous  an  undertaking  ? 
The  answer  which  is  given  to  these 
questionings  is  practically  that  con- 
tained in  Christ's  fourth  beatitude, 
"  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  :  for 
they  shall  be  filled."  Love,  not  finite, 
but  infinite,  the  love  of  God,  un- 
limited, absolute,  eternal — this  is  that 
which  the  soul  of  man  demands  : 
with  this,  Heaven  ;  without  it,  Hell. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable- 
vision  which  one  of  the  speakers 
relates  as  embodying  a  personal 
experience  of  his  own,  surpassing  all 
argument  in  its  persuasiveness. 
One  Easter-eve,  three  years  ago, 
he   had   been    passing   by   the   little 
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chapel  on  the  common,  when  he  fell 
to  musing  what  his  case  might  be  if 
he  chanced  to  fall  dead  that  minute. 
Should  he  be  counted  faithful  or 
faithless  ?  Was  he  indeed  a  Christian, 
or  no  ?  "  Yes,"  his  common  sense 
(as  distinct  from  his  conscience) 
answers,  "  a  Christian  ;  who  should  be 
if  he  were  not  ?  The  good  bark, 
though  the  waves  grow  rough,  and 
dangers  are  manifold,  does  answer 
to  the  helm  where  faith  sits,  and 
shall  reach  the  port."  Suddenly  the 
midnight  all  around  is  afire  :  the 
dome  of  heaven  is  red  with  flame. 
The  Judgment  has  come  —  and  is 
past.  Without  one  word  of  his  he 
stands  judged  —  and  condemned  ; 
condemned — though  at  first  it  seemed 
a  benediction — to  that  which  had 
been  his  choice  through  life. 

"  This  world, 
This  finite  life,  thou  hast  preferred, 
In  disbelief  of  God's  plain  word, 
To  heaven  and  to  infinity. 

Thou  art  shut 
Out  of  the  heaven  of  spirit  ;  glut 
Thy  sense  upon  the  world:  'tis  thine 
For  ever — take  it  ! '' 
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All  the  exhaustless  beauty  and  the 
endless  variety  of  wonders  which  the 
world  of  Nature  had  to  offer  him, 
all  these  were  his,  from  the  mighty 
grandeur  of  the  Alps  or  Andes  to  the 
tiny  graces  of  the  bee-bird,  and  the 
myriad  intricacies  of  the  lace  work  of 
the  ferns.  But  all  this,  the  voice  of 
the  Judge  reminds  him,  is  but  as  one 
rose  flung  to  him  out  of  a  summer's 
wealth  from  the  Eden  whence  he 
was  now  excluded ;  all  this  is  but 
the  arras-folds  that  variegate  God's 
ante-chamber.  Beyond  the  entrance 
door  lie  "  royalties  in  store,"  of 
which  these  were  but  shadowy  hints  ! 
The  man  sees  his  error.  Nature 
does  not  satisfy  him,  but  Art  surely 
will. 

"  For  art  supplants,  gives  mainly  worth 
To  nature  ;  'tis  man  stamps  the  earth — 
And  I  will  seek  his  impress,  seek 
The  statuary  of  the  Greek, 
Italy's  painting — there  my  choice 
Shall  fix  ! " 

It  is  granted  to  him ;  only,  however, 
that    he    might   learn   that    all   this 
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beauty  was  but  the  needful  furniture 
for  earth's  first  stage.  It  was  all  as 
nothing  to  the  glories  which  had 
been  revealed  to  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful, who  having  learned  all  that  earth 
could  teach,  had  gone  up  higher  to 
satisfy  their  spirits'  hunger  within 
the  paradise  which  was  henceforth 
barred  to  him. 

"Then    give    me    Knowledge,"   he 
cries  in  anguish  : 

"  Mind  is  best — 
I  will  seize  mind,  forego  the  rest." 

Science,  philosophies,  histories,  "  then 
verse,  firing  to  music — these  at  least 
should  break  earth's  bond  !  "  But 
even  while  he  speaks  he  knows  this 
goal  will  prove  a  ruin  too.  "  For,"  as 
the  voice  bids  him  remember,  "all  the 
intuitions  of  man's  mind,  his  guesses 
at  truth,  his  graspings  after  the  infinite, 
all  are  God-given,  none  are  the 
inherent  property  of  man."  They 
were  no  more  than  gleams  of  hea- 
venly light  meant  to  sting  soul  and 
mind  with  hunger  for  the  perfect 
day. 
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"Such   gleams   made  bright  the  earth  an 
age; 
Now  the  whole  sun's  his  heritage  !  " 

Once  more  the  man  makes  his 
petition :  he  will  catch  no  more  at 
these  broken  reeds,  but  gather  the 
lilies  that  flower  above  them.  Re- 
membering how  love  had  repaired 
all  ill,  and  made  earth  amends,  curing 
wrong,  soothing  grief,  he  is  ready  to 
let  the  world  go  and  take  love  : 

"  Some  semblance  of  a  woman  yet, 
With  eyes  to  help  me  to  forget, 
Shall  look  on  me." 

And  God  said,  "  At  last  thou 
choosest  love  !  'Tis  somewhat  late  ! 
Since  Love  lay  within  and  without 
all  power  and  beauty  of  the  world 
waiting  to  clasp  thee.  Now  take 
the  shadow  and  show  of  Love  for 
the  name's  sake ;  and  along  with  it 
take,  too,  the  remembrance  of  the 
Love — the  substance,  not  the  shadow, 
the  Infinite,  not  the  Finite — which 
created  thee  to  love ;  which  under- 
went death  for  thee — so  ran  the  tale — 
which  thou  didst  reject 
9 
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"  upon  the  ground 
That  in  the  story  had  been  found 
Too  much  love  !      How  could  God   love 
so  ?" 

At  last  the  lesson  has  been  learnt. 
Humbly  and  deprecatingly  the  man 
prays : 

"  Thou  Love  of  God  !     Or  let  me  die, 
Or  grant  what  shall  seem  heaven  almost ! 
Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on, 
Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  Better  Land  ! " 

The  day  is  breaking  and  the  man 
awakes  to  the  struggles  and  the 
crosses  of  every-day  life,  but  thank- 
ful that  he  is  not  left  in  God's  con- 
tempt apart,  bound  down  to  earth,  a 
captive  to  the  fiend  in  angel's  shape, 
which  tries  each  method  in  her  power 
to  catch  and  hold  him. 

"  I  find  it  hard 
To  be  a  Christian,  as  I  said  ! 
Still  every  now  and  then  my  head 
Raised   glad,    sinks    mournful  —  all    grows 

drear, 
Spite  of  the  sunshine, 
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But  Easter-Day  breaks  !     But 
Christ  rises  !     Mercy  every  way 
Is  infinite." 

Yes,  the  life  is  hard,  but  it  is  the 
heavenly  life:  hell  lies  in  the  exclusive 
gratification  of  our  lower  desires, 
heaven  in  the  steadfast  exercise  of 
our  highest.  It  is  hard  :  for  it  is  no 
life  of  mystical  dreaming  or  isolated 
quietism,  but  of  benevolent  activities 
and  ceaseless  service.  It  is  hard :  for 
it  is  no  life  of  aimless  asceticism  or 
meaningless  ceremonial.  It  is  a  life 
where  all  the  passions  and  powers, 
purified  by  Love,  elevated  and  sus- 
tained by  Faith,  have  each  their 
special  part  to  play,  their  special 
work  to  do.  It  is  a  life  whose  wor- 
ship is  a  reverence  for  all  things  holy, 
pure,  and  true ;  which  kneels  to  find 
them  all  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  a  hard  life ;  but  it  may  be 
lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

"  The  very  God  !  think,  Ahib ;   dost  thou 
think  ? 
So,  the   All-Great,   were  the  All-Loving 
too — 
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So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human 

voice, 
Saying,  'O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats 

here  ! 
Face,    My    hands    fashioned,    see    it    in 

Myself ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive 

of  Mine  : 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for 

thee    '" 
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"Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
heart  is  restless  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee." — 
Augustine. 

"  We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou 
and  in  Thee  ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has 

come  from  Thee  ; 
We  know  we  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt 
help  us  to  be." 

Tennyson. 

"  Nay,  but  Thou  knewest  us,  Lord   Christ 
Thou  knowest, 
Well  Thou  rememberest  our  feeble  frame, 
Thou  can'st  conceive  our  highest  and  our 

lowest, 
Pulses  of  nobleness  and  aches  of  shame." 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
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"  Saul"—"  A  Death  in  the  Desert " 

IN  the  front  rank,  if  not  actually 
first,  among  Browning's  shorter 
pieces  we  must  place  "  Saul."  For 
here  is  "  no  mere  grey  argument," 
but  pure,  unmistakable  poetry.  Its 
intellectual  processes  are  instinct  with 
imagination  and  alive  with  passion. 
Here,  too,  is  melody  well  fitted  to  its 
theme,  and  that  "  noble  matter  of 
thought"  without  which  poetry  is 
nothing  but  "  pleasant  noise." 

The  force  and  interest  of  the  poem 
are  much  increased  by  the  striking 
and  dramatic  contrast  presented  by 
the  two  personalities  it  so  vividly 
portrays.      David,  the  child  of  God, 

fresh  from  the  sheepfold,  with  God's 
119 
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dew  on  his  gracious  gold  hair ;  Saul, 
the  melancholy  king,  who  for  three 
days  has  been  agonising  with  his 
moody  madness  in  the  black  silence 
of  the  tent.  Life  at  its  brightest  and 
best  is  confronted  with  life  at  its 
darkest  and  worst.  Optimism  and 
pessimism  have  met  together.  Hope 
challenges  despair  ;  faith  faces  doubt, 
and  failure,  and  denial. 

The  poem  is  no  mere  exercise  in 
historical  portraiture.  It  is  therefore 
a  question  of  little  importance  whether 
David  either  did,  or  could  have,  enter- 
tained the  ideas  and  the  hopes  he 
offers  for  the  consolation  of  the 
defeated  king.  It  is  not  merely  a 
poetic  study  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Judaism,  or  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  Christianity.  It  is  a 
lyric  of  prayer  ;  it  is  the  age-long  cry 
of  the  human  soul  for  help  in  its  time 
of  need  ;  it  is  man's  perpetual  inter- 
rogation, "Is  there  an  Infinite  Power 
or  an  Infinite  Pity  which  suffices  for 
the  Infinite  Pathos  of  human  life?  " 

The  answer  to  that  cry  is  here 
prophesied  in  the  hope  that  "  Love 
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might  be."  In  the  second  poem  the 
answer  is  clearly  given  in  the  sure 
conviction  of  the  aged  apostle  that 
"  Love  hath  been  indeed,  and  is." 

For  three  days  Saul  and  the  Spirit 
have  been  at  strife,  and  no  sign  has 
been  given  to  his  waiting  friends  that 
the  strife  is  ended,  or  ending.  The 
king  had  sent  for  David,  and  the 
shepherd-lad  has  come  bringing  his 
harp,  its  cords  twined  with  blue 
lilies  lest  they  snap  in  the  stress  of 
the  noontide.  With  a  prayer  to  the 
God  of  his  fathers  he  has  crept  into 
the  tent,  where  Saul,  blind  and  dumb 
and  stark,  is  stretched  in  his  dark 
sorrow  against  its  supports.  He  has 
called  to  the  king,  and  no  answer 
has  come,  but  in  the  trust  that  his 
music  may  bring  some  message  of 
hope  to  this  mind  diseased  he  tunes 
his  harp.  First,  he  sings  the  Song  of 
Nature  —  of  that  peaceful  pastoral 
life  where  his  lot  was  cast — the  tune 
which  the  sheep  follow  at  evening  to 
their  folding-place ;  the  tune  which 
rouses  even  bird  and  insect  into 
action.     From     Nature     the     singer 
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passes  to  Humanity.  He  gives  the 
Song  of  Work  and  Fellowship — the 
help-tune  of  the  reapers — and  then 
that  which  follows,  the  Song  of  Rest, 
raised  by  his  fellows  as  the  dead  man 
is  borne  with  tearful  praises  on  his 
last  journey 

'  With   his  few  faults   shut   up   like  dead 
flowerets." 

From  death  the  music  passes  back 
again  to  a  Song  of  Life.  We  hear 
"the  glad  chaunt  of  the  marriage," 
and  the  marching  song  of  the  warrior 
as  man  runs  to  help  his  fellow ;  and 
then  in  more  solemn  strain  the  Song 
of  Worship : 

"  the  chorus  intoned 
As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory 
enthroned." 

And  now  Saul,  who  has  listened 
silent  and  motionless,  stirs  himself, 
and,  as  David  breaks  into  the  Song 
of  Praise  which  life  had  taught  him, 
he  shows  faint  signs  of  a  troubled 
consciousness  : 
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How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  ! 

how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 
for  ever  in  joy  !  " 

And  this  life  with  all  its  gifts  and 
achievements  and  possibilities  was 
Saul's.  Saul  more  than  any  one 
should  realise  its  richness,  for 

"  All  gifts,  which  the  world  offers  singly, 
on  one  head  combine," 

and  that,  the  head  of  King  Saul. 

Here  in  its  first  form  when  pub- 
lished in  1845  the  poem  ended.  His- 
torically it  was  complete.  Saul  had 
been  helped,  but  not  healed.  Some- 
thing had  been  achieved  by  the  power 
of  David's  sympathetic  vitality. 
Caught  by  the  contagion  of  his 
healthy-mindedness,  Saul  recognises 
that  life  is  better  than  in  his  own 
morbid  condition  he  had  felt  it  to  be. 
But  much  remained  to  be  done. 
Death  and  despair  indeed  were  past, 
but  life  and  hope  had  not  come. 
Judaism  in  its  most  exalted  mood 
had  done  its  best.     Its  outlook,  and 
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therefore  its  power,  were  both  limited. 
"  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  thee  :  in  the  grave  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks?  "  "  If  a  man  live  many- 
years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all  :  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  dark- 
ness ;  for  they  shall  be  many.  All 
that  cometh  is  vanity."  In  its  pas- 
sionate praise  of  life,  and  in  its  piteous 
questionings,  it  is  alike  pathetic.  All 
things  that  have  breath  must  praise 
the  Lord — and  yet  the  wicked  flourish 
like  a  bay  tree  ;  a  Job  sits  on  his 
dunghill  ;  a  "  Koheleth "  with  life 
filled,  and  nobly  filled  with  earth's 
best,  finds  it  but  emptiness !  The 
faith  of  Judaism  is  profound,  but  its 
scepticism  is  profound  also.  Its 
optimism  is  invincible,  but  it  is 
optimism  for  the  nation  rather  than 
the  individual.  Here  the  poem  origin- 
ally ended.  It  leaves  us  with  a  sense 
of  incompleteness,  of  which  Browning 
was  evidently  conscious,  for  when  he 
republished  "  Saul  "  in  1855  the  last 
ten  stanzas  were  added  ;  what  had 
been  in  its  earlier  version  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  spirit  of  ancient 
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Israel,  becomes  in  its  completed  form 
a  profession  of  the  poet's  own  faith. 

David  goes  on  to  seek  for  some 
fresh  spell  and  some  stronger  charm 
with  which  to  sustain  the  life  he  has 
just  faintly  restored.  He  had  filled 
full  to  the  verge  his  cup  with  the  wine 
of  this  life  ;  the  king  had  allowed  it 
was  good,  but  yet  he  does  not  drink. 
He  must  then  pour  for  him  a  long 
draught  of  a  truer  soul-wine.  He 
bids  Saul  leave  the  actual  and  look 
forth  into  the  unseen.  Saul  would 
die  as  all  men  ;  but  each  deed  he  has 
done  shall  revive  and  go  to  work  in 
the  world.  Unborn  generations  shall 
recall  with  praise  the  name  of  the 
great  First  King.  He  shall  live  in 
his  work  and  in  his  memory.  With 
all  his  faults  and  imperfections  Saul 
shall,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 

"  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

The  soul-wine  does  its  work.  The 
thought  of "  praise  from  all  men  in 
all  time  "   lifts  the  king  to  a  higher 
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level.  It  at  least  restores  to  him  his 
humanity ;  he  resumes  his  wonted 
composure  and  his  old  kingly  move- 
ments. But  as  he  softly  and  gravely 
lays  his  hand  on  David's  brow  and 
gazes  into  his  face,  a  great  passion  of 
filial  love  seizes  the  singer's  soul.  He 
yearns  to  give  Saul  more  than  this, 
to  give  him  a  new  life  altogether. 
And  out  of  his  heart's  desire  the  new 
truth  is  born.  To  snatch  Saul  from 
the  failure  and  the  ruin  he  seems 
to  be,  to  redeem  and  restore  him,  he 
will  dare  to 

"  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude, 

to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life, — 

a  new  harmony  yet 
To  be  run  and  continued,  and  ended — who 

knows  ? — or  endure  ! 
The  man  taught  enough  by  life's  dream,  of 

the  rest  to  make  sure  ; 
By   the   pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning 

intensified  bliss, 
And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose  by 

the  struggles  in  this." 

But  what  warrant  has  he  for  proffer- 
ing so    marvellous  a  hope  as  this  ? 
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His  love,  and  only  his  love  ;  but  that 
is  enough.  He  knows  what  he  would 
do  to  help  Saul,  knows  that  he  would 
grow  poor  to  enrich  him,  would  starve 
his  own  life  out  to  fill  up  the  life  of 
him  whom  he  loves,  would  wrestle  to 
raise  him  from  sorrow  ;  yet  power  is 
wanting.     Still,  since 

"  Tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him, 
but  what  man  Would  do," 

he  knows  his  own  service  is  perfect. 
Can  God's  be  less  ?  Can  the  creature 
surpass  the  Creator  ?  Dare  he  doubt 
whether  He  who  alone  can  give  help 
wills  to  grant  it  ?  No  ;  He  who  has 
the  power  must  also  have  the  love. 

"  Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?     So 

wouldst  thou — so  wilt  thou  ! 
So   shall  crown  thee    the    topmost,  in- 

effablest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor 

leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  !  " 

That  which  man  cries  for  in  God, 
"the  weakness  in  strength,"  that 
which  he  seeks  for,  his  "  flesh  in  the 
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godhead,"  he  shall  find.  Self-sacri- 
ficing love  is  the  highest  mark  of 
human  excellence,  it  must  therefore 
be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Excellence. 
And  so  he  reaches  to  the  summit  of 
his  hopes  for  Saul  and  for  Man  : 

"  0  Saul  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a 

Man  like  to  me, 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for  ever  : 

a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to 

thee  !     See  the  Christ  stand  !  " 

All  creation  shares  in  the  revelation 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  his 
love  ;  the  creatures  God  made,  and 

"  gave  them  our  love  and  our  fear 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children, 
one  family  here." 

All  the  trouble  of  earth  dies  out  in 
the  tender  birth  of  the  New  Day  : 

"  And   the   little   brooks   witnessing   mur- 
mured, persistent  and  low, 
With    their    obstinate,    all    but    hushed 
voices — 

'  E'en  so,  it  is  so  ! '  " 
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The  poem  is  not  so  much  an  argu- 
ment as  the  lyrical  description  of  a 
process  of  thought  and  feeling.  But 
if  the  process  is  lyrical  it  is  also 
logical.  From  the  love  of  man  there 
follows  as  a  moral  necessity  the  love 
of  God.  The  Creator  cannot  be  less 
than  His  creature.  If  there  be  a  God 
there  must  also  be  a  Christ,  able  and 
willing,  even  at  the  awful  price  of  the 
Cross,  to  save  men  to  the  uttermost. 
Nothing  less  than  "  the  Infinite  Pity 
suffices  for  the  Infinite  Pathos  "  of  life. 
The  pitiful  heart  of  a  David  cries  out 
that  such  Pity  must  and  does  exist. 
That  such  logic  of  the  emotions  should 
find  itself  at  times  hard  beset  by  the 
cold  reasonings  of  abstract  thought  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet  no  bar  to  his 
faith.  Not  once,  but  often,  does 
Browning  exalt  the  heart  against  the 
conclusions  of  the  head. 

A  similar  contention  is  set  forth 
among  "  Ferishtah's  Fancies  "  in  the 
parable  of  "  The  Sun."  "  True,"  says 
the  dervish,  whom  we  know  to  be 
Browning  himself,  "the  nature  of 
God  is,  strictly  speaking,  inconceiv- 
10 
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able ;  yet  spirit  and  soul  demand 
that  we  should  frame  some  idea  of 
Him  that  shall  comprise 

"  Man's  every-day  conception  of  himself." 

Man's  soul  is  moved  by  kindred 
soul ;  and  when  he  receives  good, 
needs  must  that  he  make  man's  due 
acknowledgment  of  it  despite  the  veto 
of  reason.     And  so  : 

"  Our  human  flower,  sun-ripened,  proffers 
scent, 

Though  reason  prove  the  sun  lacks  nose 
to  feed 

On  what  himself  made  grateful  :  flower 
and  man, 

Let  each  assume  that  scent  and  love  alike 

Being  once  born,  must  needs  have  use  ! 
Man's  part 

Is  plain — to  send  love  forth, — astray  per- 
haps : 

No  matter,  he  has  done  his  part." 

In  the  Epilogue  to  "  Dramatis 
Personam  "  the  poet  champions  a  like 
firm  faith  against  the  negations  of 
modern  materialism.  After  the  First 
Speaker,  as  David,  has  proclaimed  the 
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Jewish  conception  of  Theism,  and 
Renan,  the  Second  Speaker,  has 
voiced  the  pathetic  regret  of  his  cen- 
tury for  the  old  faith,  which  scientific 
reasoning  has  shown  him  to  be  un- 
tenable, Browning  modestly  asks  his 
friends  to  listen  to  him,  and  look 
through  his  eyes,  as  he  has  looked 
through  theirs.  He  needs  no  temple, 
for  the  walls  of  the  world  are  that  to 
him.  He  will  not,  for  he  need  not, 
join  in  the  poignant  regret  of  modern 
doubt  and  denial.  The  Face,  on 
which  men  once  with  upturned  gaze 
looked  their  fill,  has  not  as  some  lost 
star  vanished  in  the  dark  and  left 
men  silent  and  alone  ;  still  it  stoops 
and  stays  for  us.  The  poet  finds  his 
idea  of  God  in  his  own  self-conscious 
personality,  which  is  his,  and  marks 
him  out  completely  from  his  fellows  ; 
in  that  life  and  experience  which  is  in 
the  least  man  of  all  mankind  a  central 
point  round  which  the  forces  of  nature 
move 

"  As  though  the  pageant's  end  were  to  en- 
hance 
His  worth," 
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So  for  him  that  one  Face,  which 
from  those  watchers  of  twilight  has 
vanished,  rather  grows 

"  Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 
Becomes   my   universe    that    feels    and 
knows." 

From  his  own  finite  personality  he 
reaches  out  to  the  Infinite  Personality 
which  is  around  and  above  him. 

Nine  years  later  than  the  completed 
version  of  "  Saul "  appeared  "  A 
Death  in  the  Desert."  Though 
Browning  may  not  have  expressly 
intended  the  latter  to  be  a  sequel  to 
the  former,  yet  no  one  can  read  the 
thoughts  which  come  from  the  dying 
apostle  without  feeling  that  they  do 
form  a  complement,  and  a  most  ade- 
quate complement,  to  the  desires  and 
hopes  uttered  by  David.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  John,  Christ  is  heaven's 
fulfilment  of  earth's  desire. 

How  far  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
apostle  coincide  with  the  ideas  held 
by  the  poet  himself  is  a  question 
which  has  been  answered  in  various 
ways,  and  usually  on  purely  subjec- 
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tive  grounds.  It  does  not  imme- 
diately concern  us  here.  But  while 
quite  conscious  of  our  own  subjective 
bias  in  the  matter,  we  do  venture  to 
hazard  the  opinion  that  the  poem  is 
a  confession  of  the  poet's  own  faith. 
The  general  line  of  thought  is  too 
characteristic  of  Browning,  as  we 
know  him  elsewhere,  for  it  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  dramatic  tour  de 
force. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  no,  we  have 
presented  to  us  from  the  lips  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love  an  effective  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith.  This  is  the 
main  thesis  of  the  poem.  Along 
with  it  there  goes  the  contention,  so 
familiar  to  us  from  various  passages 
in  Browning's  writings,  that  uncer- 
tainty, and  not  certainty,  is  not  only 
of  spiritual  value,  but  is  a  spiritual 
necessity. 

The  dramatic  setting  of  the  argu- 
ment is  most  vivid,  and  not  a  little 
pathetic.  In  his  extreme  old  age  St. 
John  has  been  brought  for  safety  to 
a  certain  desert  cave.  At  the  door 
the  Bactrian  keeps  his  faithful  guard. 
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"  The   Bactrian  was   but  a  wild,  childish 
man, 
And  could  not  write  nor  speak,  but  only 
loved." 

Within  for  sixty  days  four  faithful 
friends  have  watched  by  their  master 
as  he  lay  in  a  trance  that  seemed  all 
too  surely  to  presage  death.  They 
are  anxious  to  hear  what  last  words 
he  may  utter,  and  to  see  "  the  last  of 
what  might  happen  on  his  face." 
They  have  tried  their  simple  reme- 
dies of  wine  and  perfumes ;  they 
have  chafed  his  hands  and  cooled  his 
forehead  ;  but  as  yet  he  had  only 
turned  and  smiled  and  would  not  be 
disturbed.  They  have  prayed,  and 
still  he  slept.  But  the  boy  in  their 
company,  stung  by  the  splendour  of 
a  sudden  thought,  sprang  at  length 
from  his  knees,  fetched  the  graven 
copy  of  the  Gospel  from  the  secret 
chamber,  and  read  out  the  great  say- 
ing, "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life."  At  this  mighty  word  the 
dying  man  sat  up  and  spoke. 

He  alone  is  left  on  earth  of  those 
who   could    say   they   had  seen  and 
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handled  from  the  first  the  Word  of 
Life.  How  will  it  be  when  none  is 
left  to  say  "  I  saw  "  ?  Even  now 
men  have  begun  to  question  the 
story  ;  many  Antichrists  are  already 
in  the  world  with  their  demands  for 
fresh  explanations.  In  earlier  days 
he  would  have  sought  to  call  down 
fire  on  such,  or  by  some  wonder  have 
forced  them  to  believe.  But  this  is 
not  the  method  of  his  riper  years. 
Patiently  he  has  stated  much  of  the 
Lord's  life  that  had  been  forgotten  or 
misdelivered,  and  let  it  do  its  own 
work.  Both  for  himself  and  for 
others  it  had  gained  a  new  signi- 
ficance : 

"  What  first  were  guessed  as  points,  I  now 
knew  stars, 
And  named  them  in  the  Gospel  I  have 
writ." 

And  in  the  main  his  readers  had 
believed.  But  now  in  prophetic 
imagination  he  looks  forward  to  the 
days  when  doubt  shall  strike  deeper, 
and  a  heavier  burden  be  laid  on 
them,  which   they  should  be  left  to 
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bear  without  the  help  of  his  personal 
testimony  : 

"  I   see  you  stand  conversing,  each   new 

face, 
Either  in  fields,  of  yellow  summer  eves, 
On  islets  yet  unnamed  amid  the  sea; 
Or  pace  for  shelter  'neath  a  portico 
Out  of  the  crowd  in    some    enormous 

town 
Where  now  the  lark  sings  in  a  solitude  ; 
Or  muse  upon  blank  heaps  of  stone  and 

sand 
Idly  conjectured  to  be  Ephesus  ; 
And  no  one  asks  his  fellow  any  more 
'  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ? ' 

but 
Was  He  revealed  in  any  of  His  lives, 
As  Power,  as  Love,  as  Influencing  Soul  ? " 


How  are  such  questioners  to  be 
answered,  and  be  saved  ?  If  they  are 
saved,  it  will  be  by  faith  and  not  by 
certainty.  Man  demands  a  sign,  but 
no  sign  shall  be  given  him.  Absolute 
spiritual  knowledge  is  not  granted  to 
him,  but  a  knowledge  which  is  rela- 
tive and  progressive.  Not  the  com- 
plete vision,  but  the  loyal  quest  of 
truth  is  humanity's  heritage. 
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"  God's  gift  was  just  that  man  conceive  of 
truth 
And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake 
As  midway  help  till  he  reach  fact  indeed." 

Life  is  for  learning,  and  for  putting 
learning  to  all  life's  manifold  uses. 

"  Our  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 
And  hope    and    fear — believe    the   aged 

friend — 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning 

love, 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed, 

and  is ; 
And  that  we    hold    thenceforth  to    the 

uttermost 
Such  prize  despite  the  envy  of  the  world, 
And  having  gained  truth,  keep  truth  that 

is  all." 

But  the  soul  and  the  body  learn 
diversely.  The  body  learns  quickly, 
and  learns  once  for  all.  The  worth 
of  fire  once  known,  is  known  for  ever  ; 
and  this  knowledge,  in  which  doubt 
can  have  no  part,  is  promptly  acted 
on.  It  is  not  so  with  the  soul  ;  indeed 
it  could  not  be  ;  for  then  man's  pro- 
bation would  conclude,  and  his  pro- 
gress would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  man 
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was  made  to  grow,  not  stop.  Progress 
is  man's  distinctive  mark  as  compared 
both  with  God  and  with  the  beasts, 
whom  He  has  made. 

"  God  is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

Progress  would  be  impossible  for  the 
soul  were  all  its  guesses  to  be  changed 
to  absolute  knowledge,  its  struggles  at 
once  to  reach  achievement.  It  is  from 
this  standpoint  that  St.  John  meets 
the  objections  of  his  questioners.  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  cardinal  convic- 
tion of  the  poet  himself  which  re- 
appears again  and  again  in  his  poems, 
notably  in  "  La  Saisiaz,"  "  Easter 
Day,"  and  the  Pope's  speech  in  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book."  We  are  saved 
by  faith.  Doubt  has  its  ordained 
place  and  purpose  in  life  as  the  con- 
dition and  test  of  faith. 


"  With  me,  faith  means  perpetual  unbelief 
Kept  quiet  like  the  snake  'neath  Michael's 

foot, 
Who  stands  calm  just  because  he  feels  it 
writhe." 
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The  apostle  admits  that  he  himself 
possesses  that  which  his  questioners 
have  not  had — an  immediate  personal 
experience.  He  has  seen  the  Christ : 
he  has  been  taught  from  His  mouth. 
But  they  need  not  think  that  this 
actual  experience  of  his  Master's 
earthly  life  has  made  the  lesson  of 
faith  easier  to  learn.  The  story  of 
his  own  life  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Had  he  not  been  present  from  the 
first  ?     And  yet  just 

"  a  torchlight  and  a  noise, 
The  sudden  Roman  faces,  violent  hands 
And  fear  of  what  the  Jews  might  do," 

had  made  him  forsake  One,  whom  he 
had  seen  transfigured,  whom  he  had 
looked  on  as  He  trod  the  sea,  and 
brought  the  dead  to  life  !  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  year  or  two  weak 
women  and  children,  who  had  seen 
none  of  these  things,  and  had  barely 
heard  of  them,  had  clasped  the  cross 
with  a  smile,  or  had  wrapped  their 
robe  of  flame  around  them,  and 
thanked   God    for  it !     The    victory, 
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which  overcomes  the  world,  is  the 
victory  of  faith. 

The  apostle  claims  that  he,  too,  has 
learnt  the  lesson  of  faith.  His  soul 
has  gained  its  truth  as  the  points  have 
revealed  themselves  as  stars ;  and 
now  he  can  with  unshaken  convictions 
formulate  the  spiritual  experience 
which  he  bids  his  questioners  test 
by  use  : 

"  I  say  the  acknowledgment   of    God    in 
Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it, 
And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise." 

"  Take,"  says  St.  John,  "this  know- 
ledge and  use  it  forthwith.  Its 
spiritual  value  is  certain.  Do  not 
waste  life's  mere  minute  by  reverting 
to  any  discussion  of  the  process 
through  which  that  knowledge  has 
come.  Whatever  the  miracles  may 
have  been,  which  were  wrought  in  the 
days  when  without  them  no  faith  was 
possible,  they  will  not  be  repeated  ; 
for  now  '  they  would  compel,  not 
help  '  your  faith."    In  the  spirit,  if  not 
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in  the  words  of  "  Abt  Vogler,"  he  can 
cry: 

"The  rest  may   reason  and  welcome;   'tis 
we  musicians  know." 

Two  main  objections  to  his  story 
are  then  discussed.  First,  "  it  is  too 
good  to  be  true."  The  wish  is  the 
only  father  of  the  fact.  We  know 
our  need  of  love,  and  our  own  capa- 
city for  loving,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, read  love  into  the  record.  This 
attitude,  says  Browning,  is  spiritual 
death.  Loss,  then,  comes  to  us  from 
gain,  and  darkness  from  light.  It  is 
our  own  love  that  proves  the  love  of 
Christ.  If  there  be  love  in  man, 
must  there  not  be  love,  transcending 
all  love  of  which  we  are  capable,  in 
God  ?  Since  man  knows  he  has  love 
and  will,  and  might,  he  takes  God's 
place,  if  he  recognises  in  God  just 
might  alone : 

"  He  is  as  surely  higher  in  the  scale 
Than  any  might  with  neither  love  nor  will, 
As  life,  apparent  in  the  poorest  midge 
Is  marvellous  beyond  dead  Atlas'  self — 
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Given  to  the  nobler  midge  for  resting- 
place  ! 

Thus,  man  proves  best  and  highest — God, 
in  fine, 

And  thus  the  victory  leads  but  to  defeat, 

The  gain  to  loss,  best  rise  to  the  worst 
fall, 

His  life  becomes  impossible,  which  is 
death." 

The  very  objection  is  an  argument 
on  behalf  of  belief.  It  is  the  thought 
expressed  by  David  presented  in 
more  definite  form. 

The  second  questioner,  while  grant- 
ing there  may  be  truth  in  the  story, 
demands: 

"  Why  breed  in  us  perplexity,  mistake, 
Nor  tell  the  whole   truth   in   the  proper 
words  ? " 

We  need,  he  says,  plain  truth  from 
man  to  man  ;  truth  absolute,  which 
should  have  made  doubt  impossible. 
St.  John  reverts  to  his  original  con- 
tention. We  live  not  by  the  force  of 
compelling  certainties,  but  by  the 
power  of  faith,  without  which  spiritual 
progress  is  impossible. 
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"  Man  knows  partly,  but  conceives  beside, 
Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact." 

The  sculptor,  when  he  takes  his  clay, 
has  in  his  mind  the  completed  image 
which  he  hopes  to  make.  He  does 
not  reach  perfection  at  once ;  he 
makes  many  a  false  presentment  of 
his  idea,  but  all  the  while  goes  on 
changing  what  he  has  wrought  until 
through  many  a  falsehood  at  last  he 
reaches  the  truth  itself.  Such  is  man's 
right  way,  for 

"God  alone  makes  the  live  shape  at  a  jet." 

The  dying  man  ends  with  a  passion- 
ate protestation  of  his  readiness  to 
"  tarry  a  new  hundred  years,"  if  by 
his  presence  he  could  lend  to  his 
struggling  brothers  a  much-needed 
help,  and  pluck  the  blind  ones  back 
from  the  abyss.  "  But  he  was  dead." 
The  two  poems  which  we  have  thus 
linked  together  form  a  lyrical  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  Christian 
experience.  They  suggest  the  final 
witness  to  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,     We  have  witness  in  ourselves  ; 
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"  What  is  that  I  hunger  for  but  God  ? 
My  God,  my  God  let  me  for  once  look  on 

Thee 
As  though  nought  else  existed,  we  alone  ! 
I  need  Thee,  and  I  feel  Thee,  and  I  love 

Thee. 
I  do  not  plead  my  rapture  in  Thy  works 
For  love  of  Thee,  nor  that  I  feel  as  one 
Who  cannot  die  :  but  there  is  that  in  me 
Which   turns  to   Thee,   which   loves,   or 

which  should  love." 

Thus  the  speaker  in  "Pauline"  ex- 
presses the  longing  and  the  convic- 
tion of  the  human  soul,  "  Thou  madest 
us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  rest- 
less till  it  find  rest  in  Thee." 

Neither  in  "  Saul  "  nor  in  "  A  Death 
in  the  Desert "  is  any  claim  to  cer- 
tainty put  forward.  But  in  both 
there  is  the  firm  conviction  that  for 
these  pure  and  passionate  yearnings 
there  is  a  Supreme  Satisfaction.  I 
can  conceive  of  God,  I  need  Him  : 
therefore  He  is.  The  conception,  if 
dim,  is  yet  deep.  Instinctively,  if 
ignorantly,  we  worship,  until  when  we 
pass  from  the  "  grandeur  God  "  to  the 
"  comfort  Christ,"  the  instinct  is  justi- 
fied, the  ignorance  is  dispelled. 
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"God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by.     And  we 
rise." 

The  age-long  prayer  of  humanity 
receives  its  recognition  and  its  fulfil- 
ment in  that  life  to  which  the  beloved 
disciple  bears  his  convincing  testi- 
mony. Henceforth  we  see  heaven 
open.  The  dream  of  Jacob  is  the 
reality  in  Jesus.  Nazareth  is  hu- 
manity's Bethel.  Prayer  and  aspira- 
tion and  God's  answering  grace 
ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son 
of  Man. 

"  O  thou  pale  form,  so  dimly  seen,  deep 

eyed  ! 
I   have   denied  Thee  calmly — I  am  knit 

around 
As  with   a  charm   by  sin   and   lust  and 

pride, 
Yet  though  my  wandering  dreams   have 

seen  all  shapes 
Of  strange  delight,  oft  have  I  stood  by 

Thee— 
Have  I  been  keeping  lonely  watch  with 

Thee 
In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet, 
Or  leaning  on  Thy  bosom,  proudly  less, 
Or  dying  with  Thee  on  the  lonely  cross, 
n 
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Or    witnessing  Thine   outburst  from  the 

tomb. 
A  mortal,  sin's  familiar  friend,  doth  here 
Avow  that  he  will  give  all  earth's  reward, 
But  to  believe  and  humbly  teach  the  faith, 
In  suffering  and  poverty  and  shame, 
Only  believing  he  is  not  unloved." 

("Pauline.") 


VI 

A  POETS  PARABLES 


"There  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  South,  but  shines 
When  on  the  wing.     So  is't  with    mind. 

When  once 
We  rest,  we  darken.     On  !  saith  God  to 

the  soul, 
As  unto  the  earth  for  ever.     On  it  goes, 
A  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite, 
As  is  a  bird,  of  air  ;  an  orb,  of  heaven. 

Souls  that  luxury  love 
And  labour  loathe  are  on  their  griefward 

way. 
Nature  without  all  effort  gravitates. 
Men  worsen  naturally.     As  falls  a  star 
Earthwards,  so  deathward  falls  the  inac- 
tive soul." 

P.  J.  Bailey. 

"  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice  '  Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer'd,  'I  have  felt.'" 
Tennyson. 


VI 

A   POET'S   PARABLES 
"  Ferishtah's  Fancies  " 

IN  these  twelve  fables  and  their 
accompanying  lyrics  we  have, 
without  any  questioning,  Browning's 
criticism  of  life.  "  It  is  not,"  says 
Professor  Dowden,  "  a  Persian  Der- 
vish who  is  the  speaker  and  teacher  ; 
we  hear  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
Dervish  born  in  Camberwell  in  the 
year  1 812 — Ferishtah-Browning.  The 
doctrine  set  forth  is  the  doctrine  of 
Browning  ;  the  manner  of  speech  is 
the  manner  of  the  poet."  Assuredly 
it  is  the  same  Browning,  who  has 
spoken  in  so  many  different  guises, 
who  now  assumes  the  Persian  gar- 
ments of  the  Dervish.  Here  is  the 
same  robust  optimism,  the  same  de- 
149 
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termination  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  the  firm  faith  with  doubt 
kept  quiet  beneath  its  feet ;  the  per- 
sistent exaltation  of  love  above 
knowledge  ;  the  sturdy  defence  of  the 
heart  against  the  head,  if  need  be  ; 
the  continual  protest  against  the 
isolation  and  the  maiming  of  individual 
life  :  of  all  of  which  so  many  parallels 
may  be  found  from  "  Pauline "  to 
"  Asolando." 

The  secret  of  every  "soul's  tragedy" 
is  twofold  ;  an  undue  egotism  and 
the  absence  of  earnest  activity.  So 
the  Dervish  learns  from  The  Eagle 
that  Providence,  though  it  cares  for 
every  hungry  mouth,  does  not  mean 
man  to  play  the  part  of  a  helpless 
weakling,  but  rather  to  put  forth 
helpful  strength  for  those  who  lack. 
Love  cannot  live  a  life  of  selfish  or 
contemptuous  isolation.  A  man's 
place  is  not  with  the  wild  creatures 
beneath  the  greenwood  trees,  but  in 
towns  where  men  do  congregate,  and 
so  "  to  Ispahan  forthwith  !  "  What  if 
the  voices  are  harsh  and  the  faces 
hateful  ?     Are    not    bodies,    squalid 
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though  the  vesture  may  be,  the  gar- 
ments of  souls  ? 

"  God  is  soul,  souls  I  and  thou  :  with  souls 
should  souls  have  place." 

In  the  preface  to  "  Sordello "  (ed. 
1863)  Browning  writes,  "My  stress 
lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soul  :  little  else  is  worth 
study  ;  I,  at  least,  always  thought  so." 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
Browning  "soul "  has  a  wider  connota- 
tion than  is  usually  given  to  it  by 
theological  writers.  With  him  it 
includes  man's  entire  personality,  of 
which  "  body,  soul,  and  spirit "  are  all 
factors.  Too  often  between  body 
and  soul  there  exists  hostility  rather 
than  harmony.  But  the  hostility  is 
not  a  perpetual  necessity  ;  the  discord 
can  be  resolved  and  a  resultant 
harmony  be  established. 

"  Let  us  not  always  say, 
'  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day, 
I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon 

the  whole  ! ' 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
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Let  us  cry,  '  All,  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 
than  flesh  helps  soul  ! ' " 

Ascetism,  as  a  wise  spiritual  exer- 
cise and  discipline,  profiteth  much  ; 
but  ascetism,  as  warfare  against  the 
flesh  because  it  is  flesh,  has  no  place 
in  the  Dervish's  ethical  creed  : 

"  What  imports 
Fasting  or  feasting  ?     Do  thy  day's  work, 

dare 
Refuse  no  help  thereto,  since  help  refused 
Is  hindrance  sought  and  found.'' 

This  is  the  question  which  is  thus 
asked  and  answered  in  the  Two 
Camels.  A  certain  man  owned  two 
beasts  of  price,  which  laden  with 
merchandise  were  to  make  a  forced 
march  across  the  desert  to  the  fair  at 
Sebzevar.  The  crib  of  each  was 
piled  high  with  provender.  While 
one  camel,  that  he  might  save  his 
master  money,  refused  to  eat  the 
good  things  crammed  in  his  manger 
and  supped  only  on  mouldy  bran, 
the  other,  that  he  might  have  strength 
sufficient    for   the   difficulties   of  the 
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way  and  bring  his  master's  bales  safe 
to  the  bazaar,  did  full  justice  to  his 
ample  fare,  lest  for  one  mouthful  left 
unchewed  he  might  fail  to  reach  his 
journey's  end.  The  too  abstemious 
one  broke  down  midway.  The  wisely 
thankful  brought  his  load  to  the 
market-place  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  pack.  Which  beast  deserved 
the  praise  and  patting  due  to  the 
good  market  drudge  ? 

But  apart  from  our  duty  to  our- 
selves— the  duty  of  efficiency — there 
is  to  be  considered  our  duty  to  others 
— the  duty  of  imparting  joy.  How 
shall  we  do  this  unless  we  first  know 
joy  ourselves  ? 

"  Renounce    joy    for    my    fellow's    sake  ? 

That's  joy 
Beyond  joy ;    but   renounced  for   mine 

own,  not  theirs  ? 
Why  the  physician  called  to  help  the  sick, 
Cries,   '  Let  me  first   of  all  discard  my 

health  ! ' 
No,  son  :    the   richness  hearted  in  such 

j°y 

Is  in  the  knowing  what  are  gifts  we  give, 
Not  in  the  vain  endeavour  not  to  know. 
Therefore,   desire    joy    and    thank   God 
for  it  ! " 
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This  grateful  praise  is  to  be 
rendered  as  well  for  the  smaller  as 
for  the  greater  joys  of  life,  for  the 
lowest  of  favours  and  the  commonest 
of  comforts,  for 

"  aught  beside 
Very  omnipotence  had  overlooked 
Such  needs,  arranging  for  thy  little  life." 

The  cherries  that  soothed  the  rough- 
ness of  Ferishtah's  palate  at  his 
simple  breakfast,  call  for  thanks  as 
much — nay,  more  than  the  wonders 
of  the  stars.  It  is  the  cosy  chamber 
with  its  cushion  and  pipe-stand  and 
even  slippers  of  the  favourite  colour 
all  furnished  by  the  Shah  for  this  one 
guest,  that  show  his  goodness,  and 
not  the  brilliant  lamp  that  makes  the 
whole  pavilion  splendid. 

So,  too,  does  God  in  His  turn 
judge  the  gifts  of  men  not  by  their 
greatness,  but  according  to  the 
capacity  and  the  motive  of  the  giver. 
Even  though  the  littleness  of  the  gift 
be  still  further  lessened  by  "  the  ad- 
mixture sad  and  strange  of  mere 
man's  motives,"  God  knows  whereof 
we   are   made ;   and    He   is  "  sagely 
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unanalytic."  He  takes  the  dust  and 
calls  the  handful  gold,  without 
counting  the  few  scattered  grains  of 
precious  metal  which  sparkle  here 
and  there. 

In  Plot- Culture  a  view  is  set 
forth,  similar  to  that  stated  in  the 
Two  Camels  on  the  relations  of 
Soul  and  Sense.  May  not  Sense 
have  its  proper  share  in  life  as  well  as 
Soul  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  Sense  ? 
Yes,  there  is,  for  all  things  are  ours  ; 
but  they  are  ours  to  make  them 
God's.  Within  the  limits  of  the  plot 
which  has  been  given  us  to  cultivate 
each  is  his  own  master,  but  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  each  must  give 
account : 

"  All  of  thee  for  the  Maker — for  thyself, 
Workings  inside  the  circle  that  evolve 
Thine  all — the  product  of  thy  cultured 

plot. 
So  much  of  grain  the  ground's  lord  bids 

thee  yield, 
Bring  sacks  to  granary  in  autumn  !  spare 
Daily  intelligence  of  this  manure, 
That  compost,  how  they  tend  to  feed  the 

soil : 
There  thou  art  master  sole  and  absolute, 
— Only,  remember  doomsday  ! " 
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We  need  not  be  over-anxious  about 
man's  judgments  ;  to  our  own  Master 
we  stand  or  fall.  All  things  that 
swell  the  man's  amount,  all  things 
that  propel  the  soul  upon  its  way  are 
permissible  —  only,  remember  dooms- 
day. 

And  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
judges  rightly.  In  "  Ixion  "  Brown- 
ing had  already  made  his  passionate 
protest  against  immoral  and  unworthy 
conceptions  of  God.  The  Thessalian 
king  on  his  wheel  of  torment 
denounces  the  vindictiveness  of  Zeus, 
which  so  far  from  being  god-like 
would  be  shameful  even  in  man. 
So  now  more  calmly  and  not  less 
clearly  in  A  Camel  Driver  the 
poet  takes  up  his  parable  against 
endless  retributive  torment.  A  driver, 
he  says,  will  with  justice  punish  his 
camel  when  she  bites,  in  order  to 
teach  her  that  mouths  were  made  to 
munch,  not  bite  ;  but  he  will  not,  six 
months  after  the  offence,  torment  her 
with  a  red-hot  prong  for  the  purpose 
of  vengeance,  not  of  salutary  chastise- 
ment.    God  deals  with  mankind  one 
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by  one,  and  each  is  judged  according 
to  his  knowledge.  Wrong  -  doing 
committed  in  ignorance  does  not 
deserve  and  does  not  need  the 
infliction  of  a  penalty.  The  true  and 
sufficient  punishment  of  such  an 
offence  is  the  after-knowledge  of  it. 
Memory  brings  its  own  adequate 
penalty  ;  for  there  is  "  no  punishment 
like  knowledge."  This  truth  is 
brought  home  by  a  simple  illustra- 
tion. A  child  has  in  ignorance  burnt 
a  book  containing  the  treasures  of  his 
father's  wisdom.  There  is  no  guilt 
to  punish  with  a  special  penalty. 
The  consequence  of  the  deed  is  suffi- 
cient suffering.  Justice  is  entirely 
satisfied  in  the  memory,  which  rankles 
like  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  grown 
man,  of  what  he  had  lost  through  his 
childish  witlessness : 

"  Forgiveness  ?  rather  grant 
Forgetfulness  !    The  past  is  past  and  lost. 
However  near  I  stand  in  his  regard, 
So  much  the  nearer  had  I  stood  by  steps 
Offered  the  feet  which  rashly  spurned  their 

help, 
That    I    call   Hell ;    why  further   punish- 
ment ? " 
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There  is  here  nothing  that  either 
rightly  or  wrongly  can  be  described  as 
an  easy-going  ethical  laxity.  On  the 
contrary,  those  sins  of  omission,  of 
which  popular  judgment  takes  little 
account — our  "  negligences  and  our 
ignorances  " — are  shown  to  entail,  as 
much  as  our  actual  and  wilful  trans- 
gressions, consequences  of  incalculable 
moment.  Things  undone  leave  a 
blank  which  is  as  plain  to  memory  as 
the  blot  with  which  sin  has  stained 
the  pages  of  our  life's  journal.  The 
repentant  sinner  conscious  of  the  for- 
giveness, which  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  has  granted  him,  still  remem- 
bers, and  in  his  remembrance  finds 
his  penalty  ;  he  cries  out  for  a  divine 
act  of  oblivion  : 

"  If  memory  could  cancel  all  the  notes 
Of  my  misdeeds  ;  and  I  unthink  my  sin  !  " 

The  imperfect  saint  carrying  with 
him  the  saddening  recollection  of  the 
little  good  that  has  been,  and  the 
greater  good  that  might  have  been  in 
his  past,  will  in  some  measure  echo 
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the  same  prayer  ;  unless  he,  and  the 
other,  shall  learn  that  pain,  such  pain 
as  theirs,  may  have  still  its  work  to 
do  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 
as  it  has  in  the  life  that  now  is. 

The  full  and  complete  reason  for 
the  existence  of  pain  man  does  not 
know,  and  should  not  pretend  to 
know. 

"  In  the  eye  of  God 
Pain  may  have  purpose  and  be  justified  : 
Man's  sense  avails  to  only  see,  in  pain, 
A  hateful  chance  no  man  but  would  avert 
Or,  failing,  needs  must  pity." 

But  if  with  our  limited  human  know- 
ledge we  cannot  explain  pain,  we 
may  at  least  use  it  and  learn  from  it 
and  by  it.  This  is  the  lesson  con- 
veyed in  Mihrab  Shah. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
Dervish  a  disciple  will  admit  nothing 
good  of  the  Shah,  and  will  give 
him  no  praise  for  any  one  of  those 
many  attributes  which  are  com- 
monly deemed  praiseworthy.  But,  as 
Ferishtah  with  a  passing  word  of 
pity   mentions    that  the   Shah   is   a 
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sufferer,  and  is  wasting  away  slowly 
but  surely  with  an  internal  ulcer  : 

"  Say'st  thou  so  ? 
How  should   I  guess?     Alack,  poor  soul! 

But  stay — 
Sure  in  the  reach  of  art  some  remedy 
Must  lie  to  hand  :  or  if  it  lurk — that  leach 
Of  fame  in  Tebriz,  why  not  seek  his  aid  ? 
Could'st  not  thou,  Dervish,  counsel  in  the 

case  ? " 

At  once  at  the  knowledge  of  suffering 
sympathy  awakes ;  pain,  the  great 
leveller,  has  brought  the  tyrant  and 
his  subject  close  to  each  other  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  lot  which 
binds  together  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor. 

Pain,  then,  has  at  least  this  work- 
to  do  for  the  education  of  humanity, 
a  work  which  can  be  done  by  nothing 
else  with  equal  efficiency.  It  pro- 
vokes sympathy ;  it  calls  forth  self- 
sacrifice. 

Yet  is  it  pain  that  does  the  work  ? 
Is  not  pain  a  tool  thrust  into  our 
hands,  or  laid  close  by  for  us  to  take 
and  use,  rather  than  the  surgeon's 
knife  under  which  we  passively  regain 
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our  health  ?  We  speak  of  pain  "  pro- 
ducing "  courage,  self-reliance,  pity, 
tenderness,  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  yet  it  equally  produces  bitter- 
ness, despair,  callousness,  and  self- 
centred  disregard  of  all  needs  and 
feelings  but  our  own.  Pain  then  has 
no  inherent  virtue  and  no  inevitable 
moral  result.  It  is  rather  a  call,  a 
challenge,  an  opportunity.  Men  neg- 
lect the  call,  and  it  leaves  them  much 
as  they  were.  They  accept  the 
challenge  and  are  often  wounded  in 
the  duel.  They  misunderstand  the 
opportunity  and  use  it  to  their  own 
undoing.  But  when  its  call  is  seen 
to  be  a  call  to  higher  things  and  is 
obeyed  as  such ;  when  its  challenge 
braces  them  for  victory,  and  its 
opportunity  is  welcomed  for  its  possi- 
bilities of  devotion,  then,  and  then 
alone,  men  do  indeed  rise  to  earth's 
loftiest  levels. 

We  Christians  worship  One  who 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
Suffering  was  not  the  cause  of  His 
perfection.  Love  was  the  cause,  and 
suffering  the  condition.  Love  tried 
12 
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to  the  uttermost,  which  would  allow 
no  barrier  of  pain  to  be  set  to  its 
limitless  energy,  nor  men's  malice 
and  hatred  to  poison  its  pity ;  this, 
and  not  the  pain,  made  Him  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  not  Pain, 
but  Pain's  conqueror  that  we  worship  ; 
not  the  dead  Christ  on  the  Cross,  but 
the  Christ  who  through  the  grave 
and  gate  of  death,  whither  His  Divine 
Love  had  led  Him,  passed  to  a  joyful 
resurrection. 

No,  pain  to  man  is  evil.  In  the 
eye  of  God  it  has  purpose  and  is 
justified;  but  all  we  can  understand 
of  that  purpose  is,  that  pain  is  here 
to  be  used  and  overcome,  and  so 
made  to  yield  fruits  of  righteousness. 
Human  knowledge  is  inadequate  to 
explain  suffering,  but  human  love 
may  redeem  it. 

From  the  same  human  standpoint 
Browning  treats  the  subject  of  prayer. 
This  is  dealt  with  in  The  Family. 
Ferishtah  meets  the  objection  urged 
against  prayer,  that  since  God's  will 
is  in  truth  best,  though  it  may  seem 
worst   to   man,  therefore  to  seek  to 
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substitute  man's  will  for  God's  is 
foolish,  weak,  and  wicked.  True, 
says  the  Dervish,  God's  will  is  best, 
but  men  do  not  and  cannot  always 
realise  that  it  is  so.  God  has  made 
us  men,  let  us  be  men  and  neither  try 
to  be  angels,  nor  sink  to  be  brutes. 

"  Be  man  and  nothing  more — 
Man  who,  as  man  conceiving,   hopes  and 

fears, 
And  craves  and  deprecates,  and  loves  and 

loathes, 
And  bids  God  help  him,  till  death  touch  his 

eyes 
And  show  God  granted  most,  denying  all." 

Ready,  silent  acquiescence  in  that 
which  is  ordained  is  in  theory  an- 
gelic, but  in  practice  it  may  become 
merely  brutal ;  the  evidence,  not  of 
trustful  resignation,  but  of  selfish 
indifference.  To  pray  is  human ; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  logic,  men  ought 
always  to  pray. 

So  Christ,  by  example  and  by 
precept,  gives  us  leave  to  pray. 
Gethsemane  has  shown  how  the 
utmost  earnestness  of  desire  and 
sublime   resignation    can    be    recon- 
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ciled  ;  for  there  submission  became 
divine  without  ceasing  to  be  human. 
And  when  our  Lord  speaks  of  prayer, 
He  not  only  urges  it  as  a  duty,  but 
He  presents  it  as  an  opportunity. 
He  seems,  at  least  at  times,  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  men  wish  to  pray, 
and  that  they  are  only  waiting  to  be 
assured  by  Him  that  they  may  pray; 
that  they  will  be  heard  when  they 
pray  ;  and  that,  indeed,  though  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  knoweth 
that  we  have  need  of  all  these  things, 
yet  it  is  His  will  that  we  pray  for 
them. 

So  His  whole  teaching  may  be 
said  to  be  directed  towards  this  one 
end,  to  increase  and  to  encourage 
men's  wish  to  pray,  and  to  help 
them  to  pray  aright.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  directed  to  the  underlying 
desires  out  of  which  prayer  springs. 
He  seeks  to  strengthen  and  to  guide 
them  ;  to  deepen  and  to  purify  them. 
When  these  are  strong  enough  and 
pure  enough,  prayer  follows.  He 
who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart, 
and  his   neighbour   as   himself,  does 
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not  need  to  be  told  to  pray,  for  pray 
he  will.  That  which  the  soul  desires 
sincerely,  the  glory  of  God,  the 
welfare  of  others,  its  own  good,  it 
must  pray  for  ;  that  for  which  it  may 
not  pray,  it  must  not  desire.  "  What 
thou  lovest,"  said  a  philosopher,  "is 
what  thou  livest."  VVhat  thou  lovest 
is  also  what  thou  prayest  As  a  man 
prays,  so  he  lives  ;  and  also  as  he 
lives,  so  he  prays. 

Two  parables  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  the  relative  values  of 
love  and  belief,  and  of  love  and 
knowledge.  In  Shah  Abbas  the 
paradox  is  set  forth  that  to  the  eye 
of  God  doubt  may  be  the  highest 
kind  of  faith.  The  conclusion  at 
which  Browning  arrived  may  be  suit- 
ably expressed  with  the  change  of 
a  single  word,  by  the  often  quoted 
lines  of  Tennyson  : 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  loving  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

For  love  often  causes  doubt,  where 
indifference  finds  belief  easy.     Just  in 
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proportion  as  the  result  of  our  belief, 
or  disbelief,  affects  ourselves  and  our 
welfare,  so  much  the  stronger  do  we 
require  the  evidence  on  which  our 
belief  is  based.  Good  news  is  some- 
times too  good  to  be  readily  believed  ; 
while  news  of  no  importance  to  us 
may  command  a  ready  and  easy 
assent.  Love  as  well  as  belief  go  to 
the  making  of  faith  ;  and  the  faith 
which  is  acceptable  to  God  can  better 
spare  the  belief  than  it  can  the  love. 
On  this,  at  least,  the  Dervish  insists 
in  the  story  of  the  supposed  death 
and  reappearance  of  a  certain  Ishak. 
Twenty  soldiers  have  seen  him  die 
at  Yezdt,  but  a  single  mule-and- 
baggage  boy  declared  they  lied,  for 
he  had  seen  him  cured  of  all  his 
wounds  by  a  smear  of  a  Mubid's 
salve.  Ishak  has  two  sons  ;  how  will 
they  receive  this  contradictory  news  ? 
The  elder  at  once  accepts  the  story 
of  the  "  cure-reporting  youngster," 
but  he  does  so  with  regret,  since  his 
father's  return  means  the  loss  of  the 
heritage  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
enjoyed.     The  other  cannot    believe 
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the  boy,  and  disbelieve  his  twenty 
seniors  ;  yet  hates  the  heritage  which 
the  impossibility,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
of  his  father's  return  assures  to  him. 
Which  of  the  two  on  the  father's 
home-coming  should  receive  his 
praise  ? 

"  A  fool  were  Ishak  if  he  failed  to  prize 
Mere  head's  work  less  than  heart's  work  : 

no  fool  he  ! 
Is  God  less  wise?  " 

It  is  not,  we  think,  Browning's  inten- 
tion to  undervalue  true  faith  and 
genuine  belief,  but  to  protest  against 
the  faulty  nomenclature  that  graces 
with  the  name  of  faith  "  the  easy 
acquiescence  of  mankind,"  and  to 
proclaim  his  conviction  that  belief 
without  love  profiteth  little. 

We  are  inclined  to  wish  that  as  a 
companion  poem  to  "  A  Death  in  the 
Desert,"  Browning  had  given  us  a 
study  for  another  apostle — Thomas 
the  doubter.  With  this  parable  of 
Shah  Abbas  in  our  mind,  it  does 
not  seem  too  presumptuous  to  sug- 
gest that  he  would  have  singled  out 
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Thomas  from  the  apostolic  band 
as  the  personification  of  faith.  Of 
Thomas'  love  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
is  he  who  first  of  them  all  is  ready  to 
go  with  his  Master  to  Bethany,  where 
his  despondent  outlook  suggested  that 
death  was  the  only  issue  of  their 
journey.  It  is  at  least  a  possible 
explanation  of  his  scepticism  to  sug- 
gest that  the  very  earnestness  of  his 
desire  to  know  that  his  Lord  was 
alive  again,  combined  with  his  natu- 
rally despondent  temperament,  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  his  belief.  It 
is  certain  from  the  whole  manner  of 
His  gracious  bearing  that  our  Lord 
recognised  the  doubter's  devotion,  and 
in  response  grants  a  further  and  a 
special  proof  of  the  realisation  of 
the  disciple's  desire.  Nor  does  He 
directly  condemn,  but  with  gentle 
reproof  points  out  the  more  excellent 
way,  "  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed."  Blessed 
indeed  they  are  ;  and  yet  love  alone 
can  earn  faith's  fullest  benediction. 

So  again,  in  A  Pillar  at  Sebzevar, 
Ferishtah  explains  the  true  relation 
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between  love  and  knowledge.  Get 
knowledge,  but 

"  Were  knowledge  all  thy  faculty,  then  God 
Must  be  ignored  :  love  gains  him  by  first 
leap." 

A  pillar  by  Sebzevar  has  been  so 
aptly  placed,  that  it  tells  the  hour  by 
its  shadow.  Shall  we  wait  to  thank 
the  craftsman  until  we  know  what 
he  may,  or  may  not  intend  the  pillar 
to  do  in  regard  to  matters  which  have 
no  connection  with  our  actual  life 
and  needs  ?  The  pillar  may  possess 
a  spell  to  control  Jupiter  in  its  course  ; 
we  know  not.  But  what  we  do  know 
is,  that  by  its  one  sharp  shade  at 
noon  it  ministers  to  all  the  land,  even 
if  all  it  does  is  to  summon  us  to 
dinner.  It  is  this  definite  act  of 
service  that  concerns  us ;  therefore 
give  praise,  and 

"  Love  is  praise 
And  praise  is  love." 

Do  not  wait  to  love  till  you  know  all. 
We  cannot  know  all,  though  indeed 
we  think  we  can,  and  do.  It  is  just 
this  claim  to  know  that 
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"  Constitutes  the  curse  that  spoils  our  life 
And  sets  man  maundering  of  his  misery." 

Would  that  man  would  regard  his 
knowledge  as  he  does  his  pleasure ! 
Pleasures  we  always  regard  as  incom- 
plete and  unsubstantial, but  knowledge 
which  is  just  as  incomplete  we  look 
upon  as  absolute  and  final,  and  the 
latest  word  spoken  as  also  the  last,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  for  farther 
search.     Yet 

"  knowledge  means 
Ever  renewed  assurance  by  defeat 
That  victory  is  somehow  still  to  reach. 
But  love  is  victory,  the  prize  itself." 

We  have  in  this  parable,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  volume  in  which 
the  "  Fancies "  appeared,  Brown- 
ing's characteristic  conviction  of  the 
insufficiency  of  knowledge  when 
unaided  by  love,  his  distrust  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  his 
declaration  that  the  affections  are 
superior  to  the  intellect.  As  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  expresses  it,  Browning 
"  profoundly  distrusts  the  capacity  of 
the  intellect,  acting  as  a  pure  organ  of 
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speculation,  to  unriddle  the  mysteries 
of  existence ;  he  maintains,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  knowledge  sufficient 
for  the  conduct  of  our  lives  is  involved 
in  the  simple  experiences  of  good  and 
evil,  of  joy  and  sorrow." 

The  true  function  of  love  in  life  is 
expressed  in  the  lyric  which  brings 
Shah  Abbas  to  a  fitting  close : 

"  You  groped  your  way  across  my  room  i' 
the  dear,  dark  dread  of  night ; 

At  each  fresh  step  a  stumble  was  ;  but 
once  your  lamp  alight, 

Easy  and  plain  you  walked  again  :  so 
soon  all  wrong  grew  right  !  " 

Love  is  the  lamp,  by  the  light  of 
which  we  walk  easily  and  plainly, 
wrong  grows  right,  and  discord  re- 
solves itself  into  simple  symmetry. 

One  lesson  is  at  least  suggested  by 
these  two  parables.  If  we  would  keep 
firm  our  hold  upon  the  great  verities 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  in  these 
times  of  manifold  intellectual  per- 
plexities such  loyalty  is  not  always 
easy,  we  must,  before  all  things,  see 
that    our    religious   life    keeps    pace 
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with  our  intellectual  life.  This  is 
only  translating  into  modern  idiom 
the  great  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  If  any 
man  wills  to  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be 
of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  Myself." 
The  heart,  as  well  as  the  head,  has 
its  work  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
the  faith,  the  desires  have  their  part 
to  play  in  the  shaping  of  belief, 
sympathy  has  its  place  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  knowledge.  "Re- 
ligion is  a  matter  of  life  and  not  of 
thought  only." 

Charity  forbids  us  to  suggest  that 
men  and  women  are  to-day  delibe- 
rately discarding  their  beliefs,  and 
assuming  an  attitude  of  doubt  or 
denial,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  moral 
obligations  which  those  beliefs  logi- 
cally impose  upon  them  ;  yet  candour 
also  forbids  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
a  decay  of  faith  which  is  due  as  much 
to  the  neglect  of  our  spiritual  faculties, 
as  to  the  pressure  of  intellectual 
difficulties.  The  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  mental  faculties  have  their  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  sum  of  our 
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knowledge ;  they,  too,  have  their  value 
as  factors  in  every  valid  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  existence.  To 
ignore  them  in  our  search  for  truth  is 
as  unscientific  as  to  neglect  them  in 
our  quest  for  goodness  is  perilous. 
Faith  is  indeed  the  foundation  of 
worship,  but  worship  is  at  the  same 
time  the  food  of  faith.  The  soul  and 
the  reason  are  intended  neither  of 
them  to  silence,  but  both  to  succour 
the  other. 

Since  we  believe  Christianity  to  be 
an  historical  religion,  we  shall  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  soul's  experi- 
ences as  the  one  ground  of  our  faith. 
We  claim  that  our  house  is  built  not 
on  shifting  sand  but  on  the  solid  rock 
of  fact  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel  records,  as  well  as  on 
the  facts  of  the  continuous  life  of 
the  Christian  Church.  But  while  we 
treasure  the  former,  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  under-estimate  the  evi- 
dential value  of  the  latter.  The 
Christian  experience  which  has  its 
home  in  the  soul  was  originally 
founded  upon  historic  fact,  and  not 
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the  "  fact "  upon  the  experience. 
Accounts  doubtless  varied  as  to  the 
method  and  manner  in  which  He 
manifested  Himself,  but  the  early 
Church  was  in  absolute  agreement  as 
to  its  conviction  that  Christ  was  most 
certainly  alive  from  the  dead.  It  was 
afterwards  that,  starting  from  this 
historic  certainty,  Christians  became 
conscious  that  they  possessed  the 
evidence  of  the  Resurrection  in  them- 
selves, and  to  realise  that  it  was  not 
merely  an  objective  fact,  but  also  a 
spiritual  truth.  What  was  once  and 
first  "  a  point "  became  "  a  star,"  and 
so  gained  its  eternal  significance. 
When  thus  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses had  been  completed  by  the 
evidence  of  individual  spiritual  ex- 
perience, the  ground  of  Christian  cer- 
tainty was  reached.  What  was  true 
then  is  true  now.  Faith  only  becomes 
vital  and  invincible  when  it  has  been 
converted  into  experience. 

In  the  two  parables  that  remain  to 
be  discussed  Browning  treats  of  the 
subject  of  Providence.  "  Shall  men 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God  and 
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not  receive  evil  ? "  is  the  question  pro- 
pounded in  The  Melon- Seller. 

One  day  in  Ispahan  the  Dervish 
recognised,  in  spite  of  his  sordid  garb, 
the  well-remembered  face  of  one  who 
had  for  twelve  years  been  the  Shah's 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  been  abased 
for  peculation,  and  was  now  selling 
melons.  He  asked  the  beggar  whether 
he  did  not  curse  God,  who  had  given 
him  the  twelve  years  of  power  and 
bliss  which  made  his  present  lot  a 
tenfold  hell  by  contrast  ?  "  No," 
replies  the  beggar  : 

"does  thy  folly  think  my  foolishness 
Dwells  rather  on  the  fact  that  God  appoints 
A  day  of  woe  to  the  unworthy  one, 
Than   that   the    unworthy    one,   by    God's 

award, 
Tasted  joy  twelve  years  long  ?  " 

The  generosity  of  God  is  so  great, 
that  no  one  dares  venture  to  complain 
when  for  once  he  gets  simply  God's 
justice.  If  men  would  judge  of  life, 
they  must  see  it  "  steadily  and  see  it 
whole." 

This  is  the  standpoint  of  A  Bean- 
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Stripe.  "  Give  us,"  cried  the  scholar, 
"  a  definite  pronouncement  on  life.  Is 
it  black  or  is  it  white  ?  Is  it  evil  or  is 
it  good  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  life 
black.  At  its  best  it  is  no  better  than 
the  memory  of  harm  escaped,  or  the 
fear  of  harm  to  come.  Man  is  never 
granted  perfect  peace.  Life  is  evil." 
"  Look,"  said  Ferishtah.  "  I  strew 
beans."  Each  bean  by  itself  is  white 
or  black,  but  when  ranged  in  a  row 
each  colour  borrows  of  its  neighbour. 
Let  the  beans  figure  forth  the  moments, 
good  or  bad,  that  make  up  life  ;  viewed 
in  themselves  they  appear  black  or 
white  ;  but  no  moment  or  experience 
in  life  stands  isolated,  each  takes  a 
colour  from  what  goes  before  or  after. 
Joy,  for  instance,  is  bettered  by  a 
sorrow  that  has  gone  before,  and  is 
sobered  by  the  sense  of  sorrow  which 
may  come  after.  Memory  and  hope 
and  fear  all  go  to  the  making  of  the 
moment.  Life  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  close  will  appear  to 
one  man  black,  to  another  white.  For 
his  own  part  Ferishtah  finds  it  white 
in  the  main.     It  is  true  that  when  he 
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looks  around  he  has  to  acknowledge 
that  lives  do  exist  whose  blackness 
seems  of  the  deepest,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  such  dark  experiences  must 
and  does  sober  his  own  joys. 

"Tis  mine — to  boast  no  joy 
Unsobered  by  such  sorrows  of  my  kind 
As    sully   with    their   shade    my  life    that 
shines." 

But  how  far  is  that  blackness  abso- 
lute? Is  there  no  relief  to  its  gloom, 
as  there  is  shadow  to  his  own  joy  ? 
That  Ferishtah  cannot  tell,  for  he 
cannot  pass  into  another  man's  life 
and  entertain  his  experiences.  Yet 
he  is  convinced  that  compensation  of 
some  kind  there  is  and  must  be. 
"  Here  in  Persia,"  says  the  sage,  "  I 
bask  daily  in  the  sun ;  but  there  are, 
so  travellers  tell  us,  ungracious  lands 
where  snow  and  ice  are  mightier  than 
the  sun,  and  fluids  lose  themselves 
frozen  to  marble." 

"  How  I  bear  the  sun, 
Beat  though  he  may  unduly  that  I  know ; 
How  blood  once  curdled  ever  creeps  again, 
13 
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Baffles  conjecture  :  yet  since  people  live 
Somehow,  resist  a  clime  would  conquer  me, 
Somehow  provided  for  their  sake  must  dawn 
Compensative  resource." 

Moreover,  those  who  persistently 
proclaim  that  the  bean-stripe  is  all 
black,  such  as  "  the  sourly  sage  for 
whom  life's  best  was  death,"  for  all 
their  undervaluing  of  life  take  good 
care  to  keep  it ! 

"  But,"  cries  the  scholar,  "  give  me 
truth,  plain  and  absolute,  untinged 
with  fiction  ! "  "  You  cannot  have  it," 
replies  the  teacher,  "  nor  do  you  need 
it.  Do  we  wait  until  we  have  learnt 
the  whole  theory  of  heat  before  we 
warm  ourselves  at  the  fire  ?  So  with 
the  things  which  are  unseen  except  in 
their  consequences,  let  us  use  our 
knowledge,  and  not  wait  to  know  all. 
We  admit,  as  perforce  we  must,  that 
the  Power  above  us  is  '  past  know- 
ledge, nay,  past  thought ' ;  but  for  all 
that,  we  may  '  know  of  and  '  think- 
about  '  Him."  Our  idea  of  God,  true 
so  far  as  it  goes,  while  it  is  not  a 
complete  idea,  is  yet  a  workable 
idea. 
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"  The  sense  within  me  that  I  owe  a  debt 
Assures  me — somewhere  must  be  Some- 
body 
Ready  to  take  His  due." 

The  lyric  with  which  "  Ferishtah's 
Fancies  "  closes  forms  a  fitting  and  a 
worthy  conclusion  to  this  profession 
of  a  poet's  faith.  He  disclaims  all 
praise  for  his  verses  except  that  which 
bare  justice  untouched  by  generosity 
awards  him.  On  the  ground  of  mere 
justice  alone  we,  as  Christians,  owe 
him  thanks.  We  need  not  quarrel 
with  him  because  we  cannot  fit  his 
theology  to  the  phrases  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  the  Westminster 
Confession.  He  was  a  Theist,  and  a 
Christian  Theist.  He  was  a  prophet 
of  the  Ideal,  and  that  the  Christian 
Ideal.  Some  of  us,  conscious  that 
our  spirits  have  been  touched  to  finer 
issues  by  contact  with  his  mind,  thank- 
ful that  our  faith  has  become  more 
vital  through  his  presentment  of  it, 
are  unable  in  forming  our  own  appre- 
ciation of  his  work — and  why  should 
we  be  ashamed  to  confess  it  ? — to 
entirely  lay  aside  that  "  love  "  which, 
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in  this  connection  alone,  Browning 
deprecates.  Our  judgment,  at  least, 
to  be  just  must  also  be  generous. 
For  to  us  Browning  has  justified  the 
claim  of  Ferishtah : 

"  I  looked  beyond  the  world  for  truth  and 
beauty : 
Sought,  found,  and  did  my  duty." 

He  "  heard  clang  God's  '  Come ! '  " — 
and  he  "  was  coming." 
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